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PENSEE XIX OF DIDEROT 


In Diderot’s Pensées philosophiques, the thought numbered 
XIX, coming at a crucial point in his defense of deism, is un- 
fortunately the most hermetic of the entire work. It has generally 
been half-understood, when not completely ignored. Gillot, for 
instance, passes it by.t Venturi properly takes XVIII-XX as a 
unit, but neatly sidesteps XIX, basing his discussion on the first 
and last of the group.? Jean Pommier and Dr. Aram Vartanian, 
on the other hand, have both confronted the problem of Pensée 
XIX, but founder on one or both of the difficulties it presents.* 
This is the text of Diderot’s argument: 


Les subtilités de l’ontologie ont fait tout au plus des Sceptiques: c’est a 
la connaissance de la nature qu’il était réservé de faire de vrais Déistes. 
La seule découverte des germes a dissipé une des plus puissantes objections 
de ’Athéisme. Que le mouvement soit essentiel ou accidentel & la matiére, 
je suis maintenant convaincu que ses effets se terminent 4 des développe- 
ments: toutes les observations concourent & me démontrer que la putré- 
faction seule ne produit rien d’organisé: je puis admettre que le méchanisme 
de l’insecte le plus vil n’est pas moins merveilleux que celui de l’homme, et 
je ne crains pas qu’on en infére qu’une agitation intestine des molécules 
étant capable de donner l’un, il est vraisemblable qu’elle a donné l’autre. 
Si un Athée avait avanceé, il y a deux cents ans, qu’on verrait peut-étre un 
jour des hommes sortir tout formés des entrailles de la terre, comme on voit 
éclore une foule d’insectes, d’une masse de chair échauffée; je voudrais bien 
savoir ce qu’un Métaphysicien aurait eu 4 lui répondre. 


1H. Gillot: Denis Diderot, Paris, 1937, ch. 1, 2. 

*Franco Venturi: Jeunesse de Diderot, Paris, 1939, p. 86-7. 

*Jean Pommier: Diderot avant Vincennes, Paris, 1939, p. 36-7; Aram 
Vartanian: “From Deist to Atheist,” in Diderot Studies, ed. by Fellows 


and Torrey, Syracuse, 1949, p. 49. 
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The first difficulty is the proper interpretation of the phrase, 
“ ses effets se terminent 4 des développements.” In the context the 
phrase is somewhat ambiguous. Dr. Vartanian has taken it to 
mean: “terminate in developments,” in the sense of “lead to de- 
velopments.” Whereas matter and motion make a machine (New- 
tonian teleology), “ this use of the word ‘ development’ to describe 
what is beyond the usual scope of matter and motion taken simply ” 
expresses Diderot’s belief in biological teleology. These “ develop- 
ments ” prove that in addition to order, there is purpose in organic 
life. Vartanian’s deductions are based on a reading of “ se termi- 
nent 4” which might elsewhere be correct but does not fit the 
context of Diderot’s idea, and also on an interpretation of the 
word “ développements ” as equivalent to “ what is beyond the usual 
scope of matter and motion.” Diderot’s intention in this thought is 
not to defend deism by pointing to finalism in nature as exemplified 
in the ability of matter to take on such “ developments ” that the 
atheist could not explain mechanically. It is rather to deny that 
matter and motion are capable of any such autonomous develop- 
ments, and to maintain that the origin of life must be explained by 
the action of God. The proper interpretation of the phrase, “se 
terminent 4 des développements,” must be consonant with the 
thought of the passage as a whole. Both verbal elements require 
explanation. “Se terminent 4” here has the sense, “ terminate 
with,” or “are limited to,” while “ développements ” is here used 
to signify “the unfolding of what is already there,” in contrast to 
“the production of something of a different character.” Only this 
interpretation agrees with the theory Diderot is expounding, the 
intention of which is to deny the possibility of the self-creation of 
life, and to insist on the necessity of germ cells.* 


‘In order to give full justification to Dr. Vartanian’s interpretation, given 
the reading he uses, I quote (with his kind permission) part of a letter he 
has written to me on this subject. “The metaphysical problem of whether 
motion is essential or accidental to matter is not of chief concern to 
Diderot: his attention is fixed on the phenomenon that matter and motion 
(apart from their exact relation to each other) do in fact produce living 
organisms, ‘ ses effets se terminent & des développements.’ But here Diderot 
is giving to the term ‘ développement’ a value that neither the atheist nor 
the deist would have given it. Both the atheist and the deist would have 
considered ‘matter in motion’ apart from the idea of development, which 
implies some purpose or end. ... Whereas both sides have conceived of 
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Pommier, on the other hand, has correctly interpreted the mean- 
ing of this phrase, although his explanation, “entendez que le 
mouvement développe l’organisé, mais qu’il ne produit pas l’organi- 
sation,” could perhaps be further clarified. Movement does produce, 
by growth and complexity, an organization that did not exist be- 
fore. “La putréfaction seule ne produit rien d’organisé ”—it is 
the something, possessing an initial organic character, that makes 
it living, that matter and movement, or putrefaction, cannot pro- 
duce. Life is the result of a creation. Now this creation is, like 
development, a recombination of what already exists. The dis- 
tinction Diderot makes between the two presupposes in his mind a 
complete separation between the inorganic and the organic, such 
that the formation of the latter from the former requires the 
intervention of an intelligent and purposeful force. Its conse- 
quence is that life is procreated only by germ cells. If we inquire 
what produces the germ cell, he has already given us the answer— 
the germ cell holds the mystery of the life process, the proof of 
God. Matter and motion are limited to the development of what 


has been created; they cannot create the intrinsic characteristic 
of life. 


The second difficulty in Pensée XIX lies in the seeming con- 
tradiction between the denial of spontaneous generation in the 
passage just discussed, and its apparent acceptance in the ensuing 
words: “je puis admettre que le méchanisme de V’insecte le plus 
vil n’est pas moins merveilleux que celui de homme, et ne crains 


matter and motion ‘taken simply’ (as divorced from its consequences), 
Diderot affirms a direct link between matter in motion and ‘ development’ 
in the cosmos, or purpose. He imagines this to be an anti-atheistical or 
deistic argument, because it restores the belief in the finality of some 
kind in the nature of things.” This stand, continues Dr. Vartanian, 
breached Newtonian teleology and led to a new type of materialism with a 
non-theological teleology—a view Dr. Vartanian also expresses in his 
article on the polyp. With this point I cannot agree either. The idea 
that matter is self-creative is not anti-Lucretian, but a further develop- 
ment. It does not necessarily imply finalism, in the sense of a pre- 
existing end, or intelligent formation. In both the Lettre sur les aveugles 
and the Réve, Diderot insists on nature’s errors and accidents. If we are 
able to wonder at the intelligent adaptation of life, it is not because of a 
teleology in matter, but because of trial and error and elimination of the 
misfit (Aveugles) and the sensitivity of matter that enables it to respond to 
environment (Réve). 
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pas qu’on en infére qu’une agitation intestine des molécules étant 
capable de donner l’un, il est vraisemblable qu’elle a donné l’autre.” 
This difficulty has been avoided by all commentators. Pommier 
holds that Diderot rejects abiogenesis, and we can perhaps infer 
from Vartanian’s interpretation that he believes Diderot to accept 
it, at least in principle, since the “ development ” of matter into life 
would be a kind of spontaneous generation.“ 

What we actually have in this passage is an intermediate posi- 
tion, partly admitting, but largely rejecting that much debated 
theory. Diderot was thoroughly acquainted with the scientific 
thought of his time, including the discussion for and against abio- 
genesis. The italicized phrase can be explained only in relation to 
the work of Francesco Redi, a key figure in the history of the 
theory. Redi’s experiments proved, in 1674, that worms in putre- 
fying meat must come from the eggs of flies. Although his work 
dealt a heavy blow to proponents of spontaneous generation, Redi 
did admit that certain other “ insects,” especially worms in the 
intestines or other internal passages of human beings, can arise 
fortuitously and without germ cells.’ Diderot is following Redi’s 
theory in Pensée XIX, and his words now become clear. While 
spontaneous generation does not occur through putrefaction or the 
mere workings of matter and motion, it can occur in the presence 
of the organic material in the “intestines” of a living animal. 
This admission, however, does not make it “ vraisemblable ” that 
other animals are formed this way. Yes, something so marvelous 
as the mechanism of an “insect” may be formed without germ 
cells, under these special conditions, but in all other cases, a germ 
cell is necessary. This being the case, Diderot is free to bring up 
the marvels of the structure of other insects, in Pensée XX, as con- 
clusive proof of the intelligent design in nature, without fear that 
an atheist can propose another explanation. Most important of all, 
the creation of certain low forms of life by spontaneous generation, 
while here admitted, does not allow of the conclusion that higher 


**See also, Lettre sur les aveugles, éd. critique par Robert Niklaus, 
Genéve, Droz, 1951, p. xxii. 

5Cf. Fr. Redi: Esperienze intorno alla generazione degl’insetti, in 
Opere, Milano, 1810, v. 3. Also: E. Nordenskiéld: History of Biology, 
N. Y., 1932, p. 432; J. Godoy Ramirez: “El origen de la vida. Evolucién 
de las doctrinas abiogenéticas,” Estudio, xxx1 (1920), 355-93. 
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forms, such as man, can possibly be explained by such accidental 
origin. They, at least, require pre-existing germ cells in any and all 
cases. Thus the insects supposedly born of putrefying flesh prove 
nothing for the atheist today, although such an argument might 
have been irrefutable two hundred years ago. 

The fact that Diderot says he is now convinced proves his earlier 
hesitations and uncertainty (and not a retreat from a more radical 
position, as Pommier would have it). Harvey’s work and Swam- 
merdam’s preformation theory had invalidated spontaneous genera- 
tion, and it was generally rejected in England. The article in 
Chambers’ Cyclopoedia (1742-3), with which Diderot was certainly 
familiar, is openly scornful. On the other hand, Leibniz, and 
scientists such as Bonnet, who were in accord with his principle of 
continuity, held that spontaneous generation was necessary to 
prevent a complete break in the chain of beings, between the 
inorganic and organic realms. Diderot accepted the idea of con- 
tinuity, yet it doubtless seemed to him that Redi’s view was most 
tenable on the basis of theory and experiment. 

But this was not the end for Diderot. New life was given to 
abiogenesis by Leuwenhoeck’s discovery of “ infusoria,” or micro- 
scopic forms of aquatic life which could not then be explained except 
heterogenetically. Leuwenhoeck’s conclusions were confirmed by 
Needham, whose New Microscopical Discoveries (1745) was trans- 
lated by Trembley in 1747 and again by Lavirotte in 1750.° Abio- 
genesis was accepted by Buffon in his Histoire naturelle (1749), in 
his theory of organic molecules. When we come to Diderot’s 
Lettre sur les aveugles (1749), we find no reference to spontaneous 
generation, but its implications are now accepted by him. He 
conceives of matter as continually evolving new inorganic and 
organic forms out of its own creative impetus. In the Pensées sur 
Vinterprétation de la nature (1754), the affirmation is more open; 
discussing the difference between inorganic and organic matter, he 
compares “les insectes microscopiques ” with “la matiére qui les 
produit.”* And in the Réve de d’Alembert (1762), finally, where 
Diderot gives fullest development to his materialism, the theory of 
spontaneous generation is ardently embraced. Says Mlle de 
L’Espinasse, reporting d’Alembert’s nocturnal ramblings: 


* Découvertes faites avec le microscope, Leyde, 1747; Nouvelles observa- 
tions microscopiques, Paris, 1750. 
* Pensée Lym, 3. 
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“ Voltaire en plaisantera tant qu’il voudra, mais l’Anguillard [Needham] a 
raison; j’en crois mes yeux. ...” Le vase ow il apercevait tant de généra- 
tions momentanées, il le comparait 4 l’univers; il voyait dans une goutte 
d’eau l’histoire du monde. . . . “Si lorsque Epicure assurait que la terre 
contenait les germes de tout, et que l’espéce animale était le produit de la 
fermentation, il avait proposé de montrer une image en petit de ce qui 
s’était fait en grand & l’origine du temps, que lui aurait-on répondu? Et 
vous avez sous vos yeux cette image... . Le prodige, c’est la vie, c’est la 
sensibilité, et ce prodige n’en est plus un. Lorsque j’ai vu la matiére inerte 
passer & l’état sensible, rien ne doit plus m’étonner.” ® 


This passage from the Réve makes it quite clear why Diderot 
succumbed to spontaneous generation. Of course, one cannot say 
with certainty whether the conviction of the viability of that theory 
was an important factor in his adherence to materialism and 
atheism, or whether, having reached such a position on other 
grounds, he found spontaneous generation a convenient and con- 
clusive support. It is obviously useful for a materialist to be able 
to maintain that it is not necessary to suppose life in order to 
create life. Such a postulate reduces life to necessary, material, 
and even mechanical terms, and unites all of nature, as Diderot 
would have it, into one great Kingdom or Whole. Nor is it sur- 
prising that Needham later retracted some of his ideas and com- 
plained of the consequence deduced from his system by d’Holbach, 
an act that drew Diderot’s wrath upon his head.® 

In 1746, however, Diderot’s position was quite different. His 
view was then essentially the same as that expressed by the Journal 
de Trévour (mars 1747) which feared that spontaneous generation 
might be extended to include an explanation for the origin of man 
and lead to materialism.*° The Jesuit writes: “Rien n’est plus 
contraire 4 Spinoza, 4 Epicure et au systeéme du Méchanisme pur 
des Modernes que la préformation nécessaire des Plantes et des 
Animaux, qui ne peut alors venir que de Dieu.” 

Pensée XIX forms a consistent part of the trilogy X VIII-XIX- 
XX. In Pensée XVIII, Diderot announces his thesis, that the 
atheist is best refuted by the evidence of biology, which shows 
that the world is not God, but a machine made by God. Pensée 


S31, 131-2; also Hléments de physiologie, rx, 263. 

° Cf. Diderot: Oeuvres, rx, 437; also article on Needham in DNB. 

2° Quoted by A. Vartanian: “Trembley’s Polyp, La Mettrie and Eight- 
eenth Century Materialism,” JHI, xt (1950), 265. 
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XIX disposes of the general problem of life and its origin by deny- 
ing to matter and motion, except in a special case, the power to 
create living forms, which require the pre-existence of life itself. 
Pensée XX, referring to organic structures—which it is now seen 
are not accidental—upholds through their design and adaptation to 
function the existence of a Divine Intelligence. 


Lester G. CROCKER 
Goucher College 





AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF DIDEROT, 
DECEMBER 28, 1769 


In the Bibliothéque de la Ville de Langres is the following un- 
published letter from Diderot concerning the early stages of the 
lawsuit brought by Pierre-Joseph-Francois Luneau de Boisjermain 
against the associated publishers of the Encyclopédie. The suit 
was, in effect, directed against André-Francois Le Breton and 
Claude Briasson, since they were the only survivors of the original 
four publishers, the others having been Laurent Durand (d. 1763) 
and Michel-Antoine David (d. March 1769). The suit, which 
alleged that the publishers had failed in several respects to honor 
the engagements they had undertaken in the Prospectus issued in 
1750 and that they had grossly overcharged the public, was really 
motivated by a desire for personal revenge. Luneau de Boisjermain 
had edited an edition of Racine which he thereupon published him- 
self in seven volumes in 1768. The Royal Company of Booksellers 
regarded this as an infringement of their privileges, especially as 
they claimed that Luneau de Boisjermain was selling copies at re- 
tail, and on August 21, 1768, their syndic, who happened to be 
Briasson himself, made a forcible entry into Luneau de Bois- 
jermain’s house and confiscated the whole edition.2 Luneau de 


*This letter, MS 94 of the Bibliothéque de la Ville de Langres, is 
published with the kind permission of the conservateur, Monsieur B. 


Populus. 
* J. Pierre, “ Luneau de Boisjermain,” Bulletin de la Société Académique 


du Centre, tv (189%), 104-117. See especially 105. The case is also mentioned 
by David T. Pottinger, “ Protection of Literary Property in France during 
the Ancien Regime,” Romanic Review, xt (1951), 100. 
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Boisjermain and other men of letters as well, including Diderot, 
were greatly incensed at what they regarded as a highhanded en- 
croachment upon the rights of authors.* The confiscation of the 
Racine edition led to a suit for damages and a countersuit for 
defamation, and thus set the stage for the later and more important 
suit against the publishers of the Encyclopédie. By late 1769 
Luneau de Boisjermain had come to the conclusion that his ad- 
versaries were vulnerable in respect to the Encyclopédie. He had 
meanwhile become acquainted with Diderot—he recounts a long 
conversation he had with him on November 30, 1769* and on 
December 2, 1769 he made Diderot a present of a set of the Racine 
edition as well as a two-volume set of a history he had previously 
published.’ Meanwhile Diderot, learning of Luneau de Boisjermain’s 
intention to strike at the Encyclopédie, attempted to accommodate 
the matter. He failed in this effort because of the intransigence of 
Briasson and Le Breton, as the following letter of self-justification 
makes clear. The identity of the person to whom he is writing is 
unknown : 


Je n’ai rien demandé, monsieur, et je ne demande rien & Monsieur Le 
Breton, que de la justice; si je ne l’ai pas servi dans la circonstance 
actuelle comme je l’aurois désiré, ce sera la faute de Mr Briasson et la 
sienne. Ladessus, J’en apelle & Monsieur Briasson méme et au magistrat. 

Lorsque je vis monsieur Briasson, ce fut en qualité de mediateur. et un 
homme sensé ne se conserve pas de son autorité privee mediatrice dans une 
affaire ou les partis interressés ne l’ont point appellé—je me montrois donc 
alors au nom d’un autre; et j’en dis assez 4 mt Briasson pour le lui faire 
entendre. 

J’ignore encore la demeure de Mt Lunau de Bois Germain. Je ne le 
connoissois point, et je le vis pour la premiere fois, lorsqu’il m’apporta, 
ainsi qu’A tous les gens de lettres, les memoires qu’il a publiés contre les 
Libraires. ce fut dans cette circonstance qu’une affaire de Litterature, 
entierement etrangere a celle-l4, me conduisit chez Mt. de Sartine.* Je 


*Cf. Diderot to Sartine, Oct. 13, 1769 (Oeuvres complétes de Diderot, 
ed. Assézat and Tourneux, 20 vols. [Paris, 1875-1877], xx, 6-7). Also, 
Frédéric-Melchior Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, ed. Tourneux, 16 vols. 
(Paris, 1877-1882), vim, 411-414. 

* Diderot, Oeuvres complétes, xx, 136. 

5 Lettre de M. Luneau de Boisjermain a@ M. Diderot, et Réponses a la 
lettre adressée auw Sts Briasson et Le Breton, par M. Diderot (Paris, 1771), 
p. 4n. 

* Antoine-Gabriel de Sartine (1729-1801) became lieutenant general of 
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trouvai Mr de Sartine faché d’avoir a prononcer entre deux classes de 
citoyens a la tete desquels il est egalement placé, tres resolu a n’ecouter 
que l’equité la plus rigoreuse, et incertain si la sentence qu’il rendroit ne 
mecontenteroit pas des hommes animés par l’interet 2t par la chaleur.” 

J’osai alors m’offrir a porter aux uns et aux autres des propositions de 
paix; et le magistrat que je n’avois pas vu depuis un an, que je voyois pour 
toute autre chose, a qui je n’avois jamais et a qui je n’ai jamais parlé 
depuis de cette affaire, qui aime la paix, autorisa de son consentement mes 
demarches, et je vis Mt Lunau de Boisgermain pour la seconde fois. 

Je sondai Mr Lunau sur les differents moyens possibles de [end of first 
page] finir a l’aimable son demélé avec les Libraires. ces moyens se 
reduisoient en somme a proposer aux Libraires de prendre ses effets a un 
prix raisonnable au dessous du prix marchand. ce fut a cette occasion que 
jappris de Mr Lunau qu’il alloit user de represailles et qu’il scauroit bien 
mettre le feu dans les affaires de ceux qui avoient mis les feu dans les 
siennes, J’en appelle au magistrat sur la peine et l’allarme que me causa 
le projet de Mr Lunau. 

Aussitot je courus chez le magistrat, pourqu’il en fut instruit; je me 
hatai d’en donner avis a Mr Briasson. J’ouvris a celui-cy les moyens de 
pacification que j’avois imaginés. Mr Briasson fut inflexible, et je sortis de 
chez lui plus affligé du mauvais succés de ma mediation que flatté d’avoir 
détruit de facheuses preventions que Mr Le Breton me paroit avoir 
conservées. 

J’avois a rendre compte au magistrat de mes démarches; je le vis; et 
ce fut lui qui me suggera de m’adresser & Mr Le Breton que je trouverois 
peut etre moins eloigné des voyes pacifiques. Je fis prier Mt Le Breton de 
vouloir bien se donner la peine de passer chez moi. il plut & Mr Le Breton 
d’etre malade ce jour la. Le degout me prit, et j’abandonnai cette affaire 
a ce qu’elle pourroit devenir. 

Voila, monsieur, le role que j’ai fait. c’est a present & Mr Le Breton et 
a vous a juger si l’ironie de votre lettre est bien placée. 

Ma conduite ne s’est jamais dementie; et j’ai toujours rendu a Mr Le 
Breton le bien pour le mal. 

Mr Le Breton massacra clandestinement dix volumes [end of second 
page] in fol. Indignite qui n’eut et n’aura jamais d’exemple. Un mot 
indiscret de ma part, le ruinoit. Je me suis tu.® 


police in 1759 and remained in that office until 1774, when he became 
Secretary of State for the Navy. In the 1760’s he added to his police duties 
those of the administration of the censorship, thus succeeding Malesherbes 
in that function. 

*Sartine announced his decision on Jan. 30, 1770: the syndic and guild 
were to return the confiscated sets, pay costs (as well as 300 livres to 
Luneau de Boisjermain), and refrain in the future from making domiciliary 
visits on their own authority; Luneau was fined 50 livres for using 
injurious language against the syndic and his deputies (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Département des Manuscrits, Fonds Fr. 22069, ff. 122-129). 

*An allusion to Le Breton’s self-appointed censoring of the last ten 
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Mr Le Breton est conduit a la Bastille.® J’oublie alors l’injure cruelle 
qu’il m’a faite. Je cours chez lui. Je cours & la police. J’apprens le moment 
de sa sortie; et je n’ai rien de plus pressé a faire que de porter cette 
consolation a made Le Breton. 

Quoique je sois persuade que dans l’affaire presente, il y ait plusieurs 
points sur lesquels les libraires peuvent étre evincés, je ne m’en suis 
mélé que pour la pacifier; et celui qui dira le contraire ment impudemment. 

Quoique Mr Le Breton vienne tout-a-l’heure de m’indigner par un 
procedé injuste, en renvoyant au moment de la fin de l’impression des 
explications ce qui m’est du pour le prochain volume de planches auquel 
je n’ai plus rien a faire; aussitét que j’apprens le projet de Mr Lunau 
apropos des souscriptions de l’encyclopedie, j’en avertis le magistrat, j’en 
avertis Mr Briasson; je me donne tous les mouvements necessaires pour 
amortir cette contestation; je m’en afflige; J’en use avec les associés comme 
vous auriez usé avec mes amis; et je ne cesse mes demarches que quand je 
les vois absolument inutiles. 

Voila, monsieur, quelle a eté ma conduite et toute la part que j’ai eue 
dans cette affaire. il est honnete que vous en instruisiez Mr Le Breton; et 
vous n’y manquerez [end of third page] surement pas. 

Quant a l’almanach de Made D’Aunai,?° c’est une demande tres indiscrete 
de la part de Made Diderot et sur laquelle je n’ai pas été consulté.™ il n’est 
pas d’usage de demander un present a celui dont on ne scauroit obtenir la 
Justice. Mr Le Breton peut tres bien me refuser un almanach, mais il ne 
scauroit me refuser l’honoraire d’un volume qui est pret et dont je 
n’occasionne en aucune maniere le delai.’* 





volumes of the Encyclopédie, published in 1765; cf. Diderot’s letter to Le 
Breton, Nov. 12, 1764 (Diderot, Oeuvres complétes, xx, 467-472). The 
extent of the altering of Diderot’s manuscripts is studied by Douglas H. 
Gordon and Norman L, Torrey, The Censoring of Diderot’s Encyclopédie 
and the Re-established Text (New York, 1947), passim. 

*The government, desiring not to irritate the Assembly of the Clergy 
which was about to meet, had ordered Le Breton not to distribute in Paris 
the final ten volumes, then ready to be issued, nor to send any to Versailles. 
For breaking these instructions he was punished by imprisonment in the 
Bastille, April 23-30, 1766 (B.N., MSS, Nouv. acq. fr. 1214, fo. 460; ef. 
also Frantz Funck-Brentano, Les Lettres de cachet a Paris, 1659-1789 
[Paris, 1903], p. 371). 

1° This person is unknown. 

12 Le Breton was the official printer and publisher of the annual Almanach 
Royal. 

12 The seventh volume of the plates illustrating the Encyclopédie had been 
delivered to the subscribers in September 1769 (Report [in manuscript] 
of the procureur général, Joly de Fleury, to the Parlement, in Douglas H. 
Gordon’s Extra Volume, fo. 704). Presumably Diderot is here alluding to 
his having finished the editorial work on Vol. vm, which was published 


in 1771. 
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Je pourrois tres bien me vanger de son refus, et lui faire attendre a mon 
tour de la copie. cela seroit tout 4 fait dans l’ordre. eh bien, monsieur, je 
n’en ferai rien. Vous pouvez lui dire qu’il commencera a imprimer, quand 


il lui plaira. 

Si Mr Le Breton s’etoit donné la peine de venir chez moi, quand je 
Yen fis prier au nom du magistrat, peutétre auroit-il évité de grands 
embarras, mais c’est & lui seul qu’il peut s’en prendre. 

Je suis, Monsieur, avec beaucoup d’estime et de consideration 

Votre tres humble et 
tres obeiss* serviteur 
Diderot 


ce 28, 10bre 1769 


As the law suit took its course, Diderot found himself caught 
in the crossfire. Having indiscreetly confided to Luneau de Bois- 
jermain that Le Breton had mutilated some of the articles in the 
Encyclopédie, Diderot had to beseech him to keep the information 
confidential.** Luneau de Boisjermain, on the contrary, gleefully 
published Diderot’s letter, and Diderot found himself forced to take 
sides with his publishers, whatever the soreness of his feelings 
against them, in an open letter to Le Breton and Briasson, August 
31, 1771.** By no means did this end the controversy, and Diderot 
nearly participated in it further by writing a pamphlet which he 
withdrew only just before publication.** Although frequently 
thereafter the butt of Luneau de Boisjermain’s sarcasms, Diderot 
managed to maintain silence. The case dragged on until 1778 and 
was finally decided against Luneau de Boisjermain. 


ArTHUR M. WILSON 
Dartmouth College 





ADDITIONAL SOURCES FOR DIDEROT’S FST-IL BON? 
EST-IL MECHANT? 


One of the most curious and intriguing aspects of Diderot’s de- 
lightful comedy Est-il bon? Est-il méchant? lies in the fact that 
most of the important characters and incidents of the play can be 


#8 Diderot, Oeuvres complétes, xx, 7-8. 

14 [bid., XX, 29-35. 

** Maurice Tourneux, Un Factum inconnu de Diderot (Paris, 1901), pp. 
14-15. 
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shown to have been inspired by real people and actual events of the 
author’s personal acquaintance and experience. The identity of 
certain personages and the source of two of the episodes in the 
play have thus been previously discovered in the correspondence of 
Diderot, specifically in the Lettres a Sophie Volland.* A further 
eareful study of the whole correspondence has now revealed addi- 
tional confirmation of the origin of one of these episodes, and, more 
important, has disclosed the probable sources of a third basic ele- 
ment in the structure of the play in other actual experiences of its 
author. 

The adventure of M. Hardouin and the young widow Mme 
Bertrand, probably the original ingredient in the genesis of the 
comedy,” has its origin in a personal experience to which Diderot 
refers at least three times in his correspondence. Two of these 
allusions are in letters to Mlle Volland dated October 20 and 
December 30, 1765. A third, which has apparently not previously 
been pointed out, may be found in another letter to Sophie, written 
January 27, 1766, where Diderot again mentions “ce petit batard 
que j’ai fait de concert avec vous, votre sceur, et maman.”* This 
reference is of particular interest in indicating that the Volland 
family had been involved in the affair with Diderot. 

A second basic element in the structure of Fst-il bon? Est-il 
méchant? is the legal controversy between Mme Servin and M. des 
Renardeaux. While not originating in a direct personal experience 
of Diderot, this episode is nevertheless based on a real and identical 
lawsuit, which is discussed at length in a letter to Sophie, dated 
October 26, 1768.° 

Further examination of the Lettres a Sophie Volland and the 
Correspondance inédite has uncovered similar evidence of the 
probable sources of a third important element in Diderot’s comedy, 
the composition of the “ divertissement ” in honor of the birthday 


* Diderot, @uvres complétes, ed. J. Assézat and M. Tourneux, 20 vols. 
(Paris, 1875-77), vim, 143. 

* It is this adventure which apparently gave Diderot the original inspira- 
tion for his comedy, and which appeared in the first version of the play, 
known as the Plan d’un divertissement domestique. ((uvres, vim, 59-68). 

* Diderot, Lettres & Sophie Volland, ed. André Babelon, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1930), m, 302, and rm, 16. 

* Op. cit., m1, 29-30. 

® Ibid., pp. 163-4. 
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of Mme de Malves. In the play, it will be recalled, Mme de Chepy 
asks Hardouin to write a “ divertissement,” “ proverbe,” or “ petite 
comédie,” on the occasion of the birthday of her friend. One can 
of course readily imagine that such a request was made of Diderot 
himself many times during his life. Proof of at least one such 
instance is furnished by a reference in a letter to Mile Volland, 
written August 19, 1759. Diderot here relates that during a stay 
at Langres, the Marquise de la Farre had sent him a message asking 
that he write “des vers pour une présidente de ses amies dont 
c’étoit la féte le landemain.”* Lacking further evidence, one could 
but surmise that this experience of Diderot might possibly have 
served as the inspiration for the similar experience of his self- 
portrait Hardouin. Additional support for this supposition is, 
however, readily available. 

In the play, Hardouin is much too busy with other matters to be 
able to write the “comédie” requested by Mme de Chepy. He 
therefore entrusts its composition to a young poet, M. de Surmont. 
And to insure its being written, he promises Surmont that if the 
latter’s effort meets with success, all the credit will be his, while 
if it should fail, Hardouin himself will assume full responsibility 
and shoulder all the blame. “Si vous réussissez,” says Hardouin, 
“le succés sera pour votre compte; si vous tombez, la chute sera 
pour le mien.”* Now a strikingly similar resolution of a very 
similar dilemma in which Diderot once found himself may be 
noted in an undated letter sent to Sedaine through the intermediary 
of Grimm, at a time when Diderot was apparently not yet well 
acquainted with the celebrated dramatist.® On this occasion, it was 
again a birthday that was to be celebrated, that of an aunt of Mme 
de Meaux, the similarity of whose name to that of Mme de Malves 
in the play is at least a curious coincidence. Diderot had been 
asked to compose some couplets in honor of the event, just as 
Hardouin is requested to write a “comédie ” in the play, and just 
as Diderot, as has already been noted, was asked for “vers” in 
behalf of the friend of the Marquise de la Farre. But, again like 


* Op. cit., 1, 79. 

7 Ibid. 

* Diderot, @uvres, ed. cit., VIII, 185. 

* Diderot, Correspondance inédite, ed. André Babelon, 2 vols. (Paris, 


1931), 1, 291-2. 
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Hardouin, Diderot found himself too busy to write the desired 
couplets, and through Grimm’s intermediary in this letter, he 
turned for help to another man, not a young unknown like the 
play’s Surmont, but an established author, Sedaine. 

As a further point of similarity between the situation in the 
play and that described by Diderot in his letter to Sedaine, it may 
be observed that Diderot employs exactly the same means of persua- 
sion with Sedaine as Hardouin in making his request of Surmont. 
He generously agrees that if the couplets turn out badly, he will 
himself be solely responsible, while if they are successful, all the 
credit will go to Sedaine. The very words Diderot uses are an echo 
of the title of the play in which he was to make use of this personal 
experience. Referring to the verses he hopes Sedaine will agree to 
write for him, he says: “S’ils sont mauvais, ils seront de moi. 
S’ils sont bons, ils seront de l’auteur.” ?° 

Thus in two letters, one to Sophie Volland, the other to Sedaine, 
Diderot reveals that at least twice in his life, he, like Hardouin, 
was asked to write verse in honor of a birthday; and that on one 
of these occasions, he resorted to the same expedient as Hardouin, 
that of entrusting the actual writing to some one else, under the 
same generous conditions. These new findings as to the probable 
origin of another episode of Fst-il bon? Est-il méchant?, when 
joined to what was already known and what is here added regarding 
the sources of the adventure of the young widow and the Servin- 
Renardeaux lawsuit, demonstrate more clearly than was before 
realized how intimately Diderot’s life is tied up in his comedy, and 
how freely he drew upon his personal acquaintances and experiences 
for the inspiration and material of what is surely his most living 
dramatic creation. 

BEVERLY S. RIDGELY 

Brown University 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY VERSION OF THE 
“CABALE DE PHEDRE” 


The “cabale de Phédre” of 1677, when the enemies of Racine 
banded together to prevent the success of a masterpiece by foisting 
upon the public a shoddy imitation by Pradon, is one of the most 


1° Ibid., p. 292. 
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celebrated incidents in French literary history, a symbol of the 
incomprehension of genius by its contemporaries. Practically un- 
known, on the other hand, is a second confrontation of the two 
Phédres during the Romantic period, when a new group of ad- 
versaries were no less eager to drive Racine’s work from the stage. 
On May 30, 1833, the actress who had done the most to win play- 
goers over to romantic tragedy, Marie Dorval, surprised critics and 
public alike by appearing as Pradon’s Phédre in a benefit per- 
formance at the Opera; the performance also included a presenta- 
tion of Racine’s immortal heroine by Mlle Duchesnois, last of the 
great Empire tragédiennes. Certainly Marie Dorval had no wish 
to rehabilitate classical tragedy; her correspondence reveals how 
wholeheartedly she had espoused the cause of the romantic play- 
wrights, creating for them a demonstrative, melodramatic style of 
acting.* 

Her partisanship might tempt one to think that the Romantics, 
considering Racine’s reputation a barrier between them and the 
public’s favor, wanted to prove the superiority of Pradon’s play as 
interpreted by Dorval. The entrusting of Racine’s Phédre to the 
superannuated talent of Mlle Duchesnois, fifty-six years old and 
afflicted with a chronic hiccough only too noticeable to the public, 
would seem to reinforce such an assumption.? But strangely, the 
initial idea for the performance came from an archclassicist, 
Charles Maurice, editor of the Courrier des théaétres, whom Dorval 
had asked to suggest a companion piece for the first performance 
of Vigny’s Quitte pour la peur. Maurice’s motives were, precisely, 
to emphasize the superiority of Racine’s Phédre (he had a naive 
admiration for Mlle Duchesnois’s acting which dated from her 
prime) and to imply that the Romantics’ attacks on Racine would 
be far more pertinent if directed at Pradon.* In order to heighten 
the contrast between the two authors, Maurice had Dorval recite 


1Cf. Dorval, Lettres & Alfred de Vigny, Paris, Gallimard, 1942, pp. 167, 
173. For Dorval’s style, see J. Janin, Histoire de la littérature dramatique, 
2d ed., Paris, M. Lévy, 1855-1858, vi, 155-156; A. Vacquerie, Profils et 
grimaces, 6th ed., Paris, Pagnerre, 1864, p. 293. 

*H. Lyonnet, Dictionnaire des Comédiens Frangais, Paris, Jorel, n. d., 1, 
585, attributes to this, the last public performance of Mlle Duchesnois, the 
illness which carried her off in 1835. 

* Maurice, Histoire anecdotique du thédtre, Paris, Plon, 1956, m1, 63, 79, 
209. 
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her part in seventeenth-century costume and with a “ passion demi- 
moqueuse ” that was not far from parody. Mlle Duchesnois, clad in 
antique draperies, used the bombastic and stilted delivery which 
had won her plaudits under the Empire, but which only bored an 
audience grown accustomed to a freer, more natural variety of 
acting.* 

Although the Romantics were not responsible for the actual 
performance, they lost no time in turning it to their advantage, in 
a chorus sufficiently unanimous and acrimonious to deserve the 
name of a cabale. Théophile Gautier seems to have been the first 
to realize the possibilities of a parallel unfavorable to Racine: 
Dorval receives more applause than Mlle Duchesnois ; therefore, she 
is a better actress and the tragedy she interprets is better too. 
Furthermore, Racine’s theater is no closer to ancient Greece than 
Pradon’s; both should be performed in the seventeenth-century 
costume which identifies them with Versailles and the Hdétel de 
Rambouillet: “le rigide pli étrusque et le péplum éginétique tom- 
bent mal sur un vers Louis XIV.” Lastly, Pradon, who had in 
his favor “la coterie de madame de Sévigné [sic], composée de 
gens de goiit et d’illustres personnages,” possesses an easy, natural 
versification which makes him a poet “superior ” to Racine! ® 

Victor Hugo, who disliked Racine intensely (for all the polite- 
ness of his prefaces), is more emphatic than Gautier in proclaim- 
ing Racine’s “ galimatias ” and Pradon’s excellent poetry: “ Il faut 
donner 4 la roue de l’opinion un tour complet, mettre Pradon en 
haut et Racine en bas, et dire au goiit francais: Adore ce que tu as 
briilé, brile ce que tu as adoré.”*® Even Sainte-Beuve, though too 
discriminating to entertain so wild a notion, shows a surprising 
preoccupation with Pradon, going so far in one instance as to put 
the blame for the original cabale not on the Duchesse de Bouillon 
and Pradon, but on Racine and Boileau.” 

The results of the cabale were not all that the Romantics had 


“Cf. Maurice’s disappointment over the performance, ibid., 11, 64, and 
T. Gautier, Histoire de Vart dramatique, Paris, Hetzel, 1858-1859, m, 284- 
285. 

5 Gautier, loc. cit. 

* Quoted by P. Stapfer, in “ Deux grands poétes ennemis,” Revue bleue 
politique et littéraire, m1: 11 (1886), 641-651. 

Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi, 3d ed., Paris, Garner, 1852-1862, 


xi, 386-389. 
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hoped, since their esteem for Pradon found no echo in the works of 
later critics. But Racine’s reputation was damaged, and one 
particularly lasting effect can be traced to Gautier’s remarks con- 
cerning the costume suitable for Racinian tragedy. By returning 
several times to this theme,® with its implication that Racine was 
no true painter of antiquity, Gautier hampered the trend in the 
theater toward authenticity in the costumes of the ancient heroes 
and heroines of tragedy, begun in the eighteenth century by Mlle 
Clairon and Lekain and continued by Talma and Rachel. He 
probably further suggested to Taine the main idea of the famous 
essay on Racine, in which Taine manifests a desire to see Racine 
performed in seventeenth-century dress, since his tragedies express 
nothing but that century’s manners and modes.’ Taine’s extreme 
attitude gave rise in turn to a controversy in 1882 between Fran- 
cisque Sarcey and Emile Deschanel, Sarcey maintaining that 
Racine’s characters should be dressed exactly like courtiers at 
Versailles, Deschanel preferring a “hybrid” garb, half antique, half 
seventeenth-century, to correspond to their psychological makeup.’° 
As late as 1903, the question was still being debated, when Faguet, 
emphasizing the abstractness of Racine’s characters, who belong 
to neither the seventeenth century nor antiquity, took issue with 
the director Antoine’s wish to recreate Versailles in staging 
Racine.** Little had Charles Maurice realized that his attempt to 
have Marie Dorval set off the excellence of Racine’s picture of 
antiquity would end in an argument over the degree to which that 
picture was false. 

The nineteenth-century “cabale de Phédre,” it seems to me, 
might well be mentioned in histories of French literature, for its 
influence was greater than that of the original one. There can be 
little doubt that the conclusions which Gautier derived so perfidi- 
ously from the performance of 1833 helped to keep alive for suc- 
ceeding generations of French critics the Romantic conception of a 


®° Cf. Gautier, loc. cit., and v, 18. 

* Taine, Nouveaua Essais de critique et d’histoire, 6th ed., Paris, Hachette, 
1896, pp. 171-223. 

*° Deschanel, Le Romantisme des classiques, 2d ser., Paris, Bibliothéque 
contemporaine, 1882, 1, 37-40. Sarcey, Quarante Ans de thédtre, Paris, 
Bibliothéque des Annales politiques et littéraires, 1900-1902, mm, 210. 

™ Faguet, Propos de thédtre, 2d ser., Paris, Nouvelle Bibliothéque 
littéraire, 1905, pp. 59-63. 


2 
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Racine with no talent for poetry or character portrayal. Had it 
not been for the second cabale, Racine’s definitive return to favor 
might well have coincided with Rachel’s triumphant revival of 
classical tragedy and the anti-romantic reaction in the forties. As 
it was, he slipped back into semi-oblivion after Rachel’s short reign, 
not to re-emerge as a permanent glory of France’s literature until 
the very last years of the century.’ 
ALVIN Eustis 
University of California 





“THE POET” AN ERROR IN THE KEATS CANON? 


In 1925, Amy Lowell incorporated in her John Keats the text of 
a sonnet, “ The Poet,” which she called “an unpublished poem ” by 
Keats. Since that time the sonnet has been generally accepted as a 
part of the Keats canon and has appeared in at least seven editions 
of Keats’ poems, all of which credit Miss Lowell with the first 
publication. A version of “The Poet” had appeared, however, 
more than a hundred years earlier in the London Magazine—in the 


issue for October 1821.1 It was signed “S.” 

The 1821 version has differences which make a comparison of it 
with the 1925 version very interesting. The latter version comes 
from the Richard Woodhouse Commonplace Book in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library. It reads: 


At morn, at noon, at Eve, and Middle Night 

He passes forth into the charmed air, 

With talisman to call up spirits rare 
From plant, cave, rock, and fountain.—To his sight 
The hush of natural objects opens quite 

To the core, and every secret essence there 

Reveals the elements of good and fair; 
Making him see, where Learning hath no light. 
Sometimes above the gross and palpable things 

Of this diurnal sphere, his spirit flies 

On awful wing; and with its destined skies 
Holds premature and mystic communings: 

Till such unearthly intercourses shed 

A visible halo round his mortal head. 





12See my Racine devant la critique frangaise, 1838-1939, Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Modern Philelogy, 1949, p. 236. 
*Vol. Iv, p. 417. 
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The version in the London Magazine reads thus (the variations 
italicized) : 
At morn, at noon, at eve, and middle night, 
He passes forth into the charmed air 
With Talisman to call up Spirits rare 
From flower, tree, heath, and fountain. To his sight 
The husk of natural objects opens quite 
To the core, and every secret essence there 
Reveals the elements of good and fair, 
Making him wise where Learning lacketh light. 
The Poet’s sympathies are not confined 
To kindred, country, climate, class, or kind, 
And yet they glow intense.—Oh! were he wise, 
Duly to commune with his destined skies 
Then, as of old, might inspiration shed 
A visible glory round his hallow’d head. 
8. 


There are circumstances which suggest that Keats may not have 
written “ The Poet.” One of these is that when the poem appeared 
in print in 1821, Keats had been dead eight months and out of 
England considerably longer. Another is that he had not used the 
signature “8.” for any of his other published work. He occasion- 
ally used a pseudonym or an initial signature, but the only other 
known work of his to appear in the London Magazine (“ A Dream,” 
in the November 1821 issue, reprinted from the June 28, 1820, 
number of The Indicator) was over his full name. As publishers of 
Keats’ second and third volumes it was to the advantage of the 
owners of the London Magazine to give Keats as much publicity 
as was practicable; this they did in a number of reviews and de- 
fenses. A third circumstance is that other poems signed “S.”— 
some of them not conceivably Keats’—continued to appear in the 
London Magazine.? 

There are, moreover, things in the sonnet itself (1821 version) 
that do not sound much like Keats. For example, I do not believe 
that “duly to commune with his destined skies” admits of any 
other interpretation than “appropriately to pray to heaven, his 
future home.” And the inspiration “ of old ” that was manifest in 
a visible halo is, to me, only that of the Old Testament poet- 
prophets. I find the entire idea of the sonnet’s last sentence one 


*E.g., in the issues for April 1824, pp. 431-2, and November 1824, p. 
528. 
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appropriate only to a devoutly and conventionally religious person 
—something that Keats decidedly was not. 

Other things about the poem seem highly un-Keatsian, especially 
if it was written as late as 1816-1817 when the true nature of a poet 
was a matter of considerable thought to Keats. By that time, for 
instance, his genius was disciplined enough to perceive that “ flower, 
tree, heath ” are mere species of one genus if one wishes to express 
wide variety in nature (as is the apparent desire here), and that 
a line as flagrantly alliterative as “'To kindred, country, climate, 
class, or kind,” is scarcely admissible by the serious poet. The 
peculiarity of the rhyme scheme, too, with the three couplets at the 
end, is also perhaps a greater liberty with the sonnet form than 
Keats, experimenter though he was, would have taken. It is a 
virtual abandonment of a form (the Petrarchan sonnet) which he 
felt too rigid for a form (the pentameter couplet) which is more 
rigid still. 

But if the poem is not by Keats, how does it happen to be in 
Woodhouse’s book? There are two possible explanations for the 
presence in the collection of a poem not by Keats. One is that the 
poem is there by mistake (like “See, the ship . . .”).* The other 
is that it relates to* Keats (as do John Hamilton Reynolds’ son- 
nets in the collection). If it relates to Keats, however, the author’s 
name should be attached, for Woodhouse wrote in the label of the 
book, “ All that are not by Keats have the name of the author 
added.” We must suppose, then, that Woodhouse believed the 
poem Keats’, There is, however, the intriguing possibility that it 
is a poetical picture of Keats and was sent to Woodhouse for his 
book by someone who neglected to say that it belonged in the 
collection by virtue of being about Keats. Woodhouse, under the 
circumstance, might excusably suppose the poem by Keats and so 
put it into his book with no annotation. In my opinion, “The 
Poet” reads quite satisfactorily as a tribute to Keats. Call the 
poem “ John Keats,” and the title fits. The lines seem to be very 
much what an orthodox Christian—such as I have seen behind the 
utterance—might say of his irreligious friend, John Keats; he 
honors Keats’ vast sympathies and metaphysical clarity of percep- 


* Keats denied authorship of this poem when Woodhouse quoted lines 


of it to him. 
«The label of the collection begins: “Poems, &C/by, or relating to, 


John Keats.” 
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tion but gently deplores the fact that he lacks the wisdom to pray— 
to commune duly with his destined skies. 

If the poem is, in fact, a “ portrait ” of Keats—and was written 
by a friend who knew his views on religion and poetry—it should 
not surprise us if it has enough genuine Keats philosophy in it to 
cause Woodhouse, and readers in our own day, to accept it as 
Keats’ own. 

The existence of two versions of the poem need afford no mystery 
when it is remembered that Keats’ publisher, John Taylor, was 
also a collector of Keatsiana. Both he and Woodhouse could have 
secured copies of “The Poet.” Taylor could have kept his copy 
until Keats was dead, and then published it, unaltered, in his 
magazine—with the “S.,” which may have been the only clue its 
writer (whether Keats or someone else) cared to give as to the 
authorship. Woodhouse, seeing that the poem was not a very good 
one, would have been inclined, as often, to try improving his copy.® 
He would have seen, among other things, the poor catalog in line 4 
and the harshly alliterative line 8, and would have decided that the 
preaching in the last lines was not essential Keats. I suggest that 
he revised the poem freely, made a “ fair copy,” ® and destroyed 
the old. 

“$.”—if he is not Keats—may be the Rev. Charles Strong, a 
contributor to the London Magazine whom Keats could have met 
through Taylor. Or he may be A. G. Spencer, divinity student 
and versifier, whom Keats probably met at Oxford in his 1817 visit 
to Benjamin Bailey. Keats wrote a sonnet to Spencer compliment- 
ing the latter’s poetic skill; it would have been most fitting that 
Spencer write a return compliment to Keats’ genius. 

We ought not, however, to let conjecture obscure the possibility 
that Keats himself did, indeed, write the sonnet. Surmise and 
circumstantial evidence can not outweigh Woodhouse’s indication 
that Keats is the author. Perhaps further evidence will be pro- 


5’For sample Woodhouse emendation, see H. E. Rollins, The Keats 
Circle (Cambridge, Mass., 1948), 1, 64-65. The Woodhouse Book shows 
a good many others. 

* He did not make the error of miscopying “ husk” as “hush.” This un- 
fortunate mistake was Miss Lowell’s and has been preserved in the modern 
editions so that we now read of a silence that is visible, opens, and has 
a core full of the essences of the good and the beautiful. 
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duced that will prove Woodhouse in error or dissolve our objections 
to “The Poet.” In the meantime, a study of the 1821 version in 
light of Keats’ known obiter dicta on poets and poesy may help. 


E. L. Brooxs 
Cambridge, Mass. 





KEATS’ SONNET “THE POET” 


Mr. Brooks is to be congratulated on his discovery of the pub- 
lished version of “The Poet,” especially since it has eluded the 
many who have read carefully through the London Magazine 
during the past quarter of a century. There is no question that the 
1821 version is greatly inferior to the one in Woodhouse’s Common- 
place Book and may be in part the work of someone other than 
Keats ; but the Woodhouse version is so much in accord with other 
passages in Keats’ poetry that it is difficult to doubt his authorship. 
Since it would be an endless task to point out all the parallels, I 
offer only the more obvious ones. 

The octet of “ The Poet” is clearly an expression of Keats’ re- 
current doctrine of empathy, or “negative capability.” The 
“pleasure thermometer ” in Endymion" is a progressive series of 
entrances into “ fellowship divine, / A fellowship with essence,” an 
essence which is the inner sensuous “ intensity ” of material things. 
The poet, Keats wrote in “ Where’s the Poet?” is 

. . . the man who with a bird, 
Wren or Eagle, finds his way to 
All its instincts. 


It is this power to gain entry into the “ secret essence ” that Keats 
is describing in the sonnet by saying that the poet opens “ The husk 
of natural objects . . ./ To the core.” But such insight is not to 
be gained by the intellect: “ Dilke will never come at a truth as 
long as he lives; because he is always trying at it.”? Only a self- 
annihilating participation in the core of natural objects will make 
one “see, where Learning hath no light.” To the imagination, 
however, things of natural beauty are ever eager to be opened to 


their heart, for 


24, 777-815. 
* Letter to George and Georgiana Keats, 17-27 September 1819. 
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A thousand Powers keep religious state, 
In water, fiery realm, and airy bourne; 
And, silent as a consecrated urn, 

Hold sphery sessions for a season due.* 


And we recall also that in Lamia the nymph, upon feeling the 
warmth of Hermes’ touch, “ Bloom’d, and gave up her honey to the 
lees.” * 

The sestet deals with an idea especially Keatsian. For example, 
in Endymion, after the celebration of Pan, the shepherds “ dis- 
cours’d upon the fragile bar / That keeps us from our homes 
ethereal; / And what our duties there ”;° and each rehearsed “ his 
own anticipated bliss.”* By this “ premature ” communing with 
their “destined skies” they were wandering “Into Elysium.” ? 
But it is unnecessary to look for small parallels: the entire narra- 
tive of Endymion has to do with the hero’s “ premature and mystic 
communings ” with his “ destined skies,” symbolized by Cynthia, 
who, because Endymion refuses to be content with “the gross and 
palpable things / Of this diurnal sphere ” and has wandered “ past 
the scanty bar / To mortal steps,” * promises him, “ An immortality 
of passion’s thine.”*® The sestet is also in essential accord with 
Keats’ letter on a life of sensations.‘° There Keats speculates that 
a life of sensations is “a Shadow of reality to come ”; since fellow- 
ship with essence alchemizes us until we are “free of space,” the 
sensuous penetration into essence is a means of rising above the 
“gross and palpable things” and of prematurely perceiving our 
destined skies, the reality which is to come. Imagination, Keats 
added, and “its empyreal reflection is the same as human Life 
and its Spiritual repetition.” Therefore, when human imagina- 
tion rises to supernal heights through fellowship with essence, it is 
perceiving the spiritual repetition of human life and holding “ pre- 
mature and mystic communings.” Or, in terms of the pleasure 
thermometer, when we.gain empathic union with the chief intensity, 
“ Life’s self is nourish’d by its proper pith, / And we are nurtured 
like a pelican brood.” 

Far from meaning “ appropriately to pray to heaven, his future 


8 Endymion, I, 30-33. 71, 372. 

“1, 143. 811, 123-4. 

51, 360-62. * 11, 808. 

*1, 372-3. 1° Letter to Bailey, 22 November 1817. 
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home,” as Mr. Brooks proposes, the words “ duly to commune with 
his destined skies,” or “Holds premature and mystic commun- 
ings with its destined skies,” mean to enter into heaven’s bourne 
momentarily by means of human imagination, which can take 
one thither only by dodging “ conception ” **—for only imaginative 
entrance into essence can make one “ see, where Learning hath no 
light.” This momentary communing is the nature of Endymion’s 
visions of Cynthia and arises from the fact that if “ we shall enjoy 
ourselves here after by having what we called happiness on Earth 
repeated in a finer tone,” occasionally on earth we may experience 
this finer tone and so prematurely experience our after-life. 
Similarly, “of old,” instead of suggesting “the Old Testament 
poet-prophets,” recalls Keats’ query: 


Is there so small a range 
In the present strength of manhood, that the high 
Imagination cannot freely fly 
As she was wont of old? ** 


—where the reference is clearly to the earlier English poets. In 
that same poem it is explicitly stated that the function of the 
imagination is to “ bring to me the fair / Visions of all places: a 


bowery nook / Will be elysium ”; and that the imagination teases 
the spirit “ Till at its shoulders it should proudly see / Wings to 
find out an immortality ”—that is, to search out those destined 
skies with which the imagination holds premature communings. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Woodhouse version of “ The Poet” 
is Keats’ composition and that the variant in the London Magazine 
represents either a first, hurried draft by Keats or (what is less 
likely) the result of someone’s tampering with the Woodhouse 
version. 

Eart R. WASSERMAN 

The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 





11 Endymion, 1, 294-5. 
12 Sleep and Poetry,” 162-6. 
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HENRY JAMES’S REVISION OF WATCH AND WARD 


Watch and Ward, a novelette of some 60,000 words, is James’s 
first extended work of fiction. Serialized in the Atlantic Monthly 
of August to December 1871, it was published in book form by 
Houghton, Osgood and Company in 1878 with this note: “It has 
now been minutely revised, and has received many verbal altera- 
tions.” Since 1878 it has been reprinted only in the collected edi- 
tion (London, 1921), and it has received little mention in recent 
discussion of James.‘ Full of implausible and melodramatic ele- 
ments, Watch and Ward is still recognizably Jamesian, with an 
emphasis on problems rather than on mere sensation. Assume, says 
James, that a wealthy bachelor, refused by the lady of his choice, 
adopts a young girl and devotes himself to bringing her up as a 
suitable bride. How will the girl’s development in character and 
personality reflect this special situation? How will the project 
affect the wealthy bachelor? How will the difference between the 
methodical bachelor and his brilliant cousin be sharpened by their 
eventual conflicting interest in the girl? And how will the bachelor 
overcome in the girl the barrier which his very generosity has 
created? We may think James’s solutions to these problems pre- 
posterous, but the problems themselves have a familiar ring. In 
Roger Lawrence’s calculating approach to marriage there is a faint 
suggestion of The American, and in Nora there are occasional 
gleams of the charm of Isabel Archer, another young lady detached 
from her immediate family. The problem of guardianship fore- 
shadows the peculiar relationship between Roderick Hudson and his 
benefactor. Perhaps James’s divination of these faint family 
resemblances led him to give permanent form to this early story. 
At any rate, seven years after its original appearance he republished 
it with more than eight hundred verbal changes, and persistent 
refinement of the punctuation. The main episodes and motiva- 
tions remain unchanged, but the revisions of style give further 
evidence that “from the very beginning of his career James was 


1 Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley, The Early Development of Henry James, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, xv, Nos. 1-2, 1930, 
pp. 122-5, comments as follows: “ the novel slumped beyond belief in execu- 
tion.... It is something made up, invented, a figment of imagination.” 
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a reviser.”* In the main the revisions of Watch and Ward, like 
those of “A Passionate Pilgrim,” improved the original text by 
making it simpler and more precise. 

Like most writers, James had a strong tendency to over-write. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that during his early years the 
literary vice of “copiousness” was widely practiced as a virtue; 
periodicals, as well as literary annuals, testify to this. Watch and 
Ward furnishes some interesting flowers of rhetoric, and the re- 
vision shows James pruning diligently. As Roger considers his 
new responsibilities, says James in 1871, “ His heart was flattered, 
rather, by the idea of living at the mercy of that melting imper- 
manence which beguiles us forever with deferred promises.” (Ail., 
p. 240.) The florid conclusion of this sentence becomes in 1878, 
“change which might always be change for the better” (p. 26). 
As Roger analyzes Nora, “Considering the makeshift process of 
her growth, he marveled that it had not straggled into even more 
perilous places.” (Adl., p. 241.) Later the idea is simplified: “Con- 
sidering her makeshift education, he wondered she was so much of 
a lady ” (p. 29). When Nora first meets her cousin George Fenton, 
James explains that she “ lavished on the young man all the idle 
tenderness of her primitive instincts, the savings and sparings, such 
as they were, of her girlish good will.” (Aél., p. 331.) This was 
changed to the direct statement: “she treated Fenton much better 
than other people treat their cousins” (p. 66). In the interview 
between Nora and Hubert on her return from Europe, Hubert’s 
mind has been elaborately compared to a great body of water. 
Undeterred, James suddenly shifts his figure: 


He had rent for her sake the seamless veil of the temple and shown her 
its gorgeous gloom. Before her, she discerned the image of the genius loci, 
the tutelar deity, with a dying lamp smoking at its feet and a fissure in 
its golden side. The rich atmosphere confused and enchanted her. The 
pavement under her feet seemed to vibrate with the mournful music of a 
retreating choir. (Atl., p. 586; cf. p. 147 of revision.) 


Omission of these lines notably improves the passage. 

Sometimes James corrects plain wordiness, substituting an adjec- 
tive or verb for abstract nouns. Sometimes he removes a bookish 
word. Nearly always the rhythm of the passage becomes more 


* Albert F. Gegenheimer, “ Early and Late Revisions in Henry James’s 
‘A Passionate Pilgrim,” American Literature, xxt (May, 1951), p. 232. 
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conversational. In describing Nora’s father, James first says that 
there was “something flagrantly dissolute and unsavory in his 
expression and tone ”; this is reduced to “ something horribly dis- 
reputable in his manner.” (Aél., p. 233; revision, p. 9.) When 
Roger proposes marriage to Miss Morton (the lady who refused 
him), “ Her acceptance of his hand was the main condition of his 
happiness.” For this he substitutes the more natural phrase that 
it was “the only thing that could keep him happy” (Ail., p. 235; 
revision, p. 14.) After Roger adopts little Nora he becomes aware 
“that there was something grotesque in his new condition,—in the 
sudden assumption of paternal care by a man who had seemed to 
the world to rejoice so placidly in his sleek and comfortable single- 
ness.” The revision reads: “there was something comical in a 
sleek young bachelor turning nurse and governess” (Ail., p. 239; 
revision, p. 24.) On the same pages we read that Roger “ annulled 
his personal share in the business,” and in the later version that 
he “ withdrew altogether from his profession.” When Nora asks 
about her father, she concedes his faults, but says “ we should be 
poorly set to work to despise him.” This unnatural expression be- 
comes “we ought not,—we ought not, to despise him.” (Ail., p. 
324; revision, p. 51.) When Nora’s crude western cousin irritates 
Roger, Nora allowed for “a certain fatal and needful antagonism 
in their common interest in herself.” The revision says she thinks 
it “natural that they should quarrel a little about her.” (Adl., p. 
332; revision, p. 68.) Nora’s letter to Roger’s brilliant cousin 
Hubert describes an Italian scene as follows: “ It was flooded with 
light, with that tempered Roman glow which seems to be com- 
pounded of molten gold and liquid amethyst.” This is modulated to 
an expression more natural to Nora: “It was flooded with light,— 
you know the Roman light,—the yellow and the purple.” Speak- 
ing of the art galleries, Nora goes on in the original letter, “ You, 
of course, frequented them and held phantasmal revel there.” The 
flourish is trimmed away, and gives place to the natural remark, 
“Of course, you know them far better.” (Aél., pp. 429-430; re- 
vision, pp. 121, 123.) Similar in effect is the omission of a score 
of foreign phrases, such as “ au sérieux ” for “ seriously.” 

James’s treatment of contractions is of some interest, since both 
Matthiessen and Gettmann remark on James’s freer use of them in 
the New York Edition of The American and The Portrait of a 
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Lady. The revised Watch and Ward, on the contrary, shows a 
sharp reduction in the number of contractions: from thirty to 
fifteen in chapter one, and from seventy-one to thirty-one in chapter 
eleven. The effect of this reduction, however, is less to reduce the 
colloquial tone than to suggest a greater variety of speech. Thus 
in chapter one, Nora’s distressed father uses contractions as he 
accosts Roger in the hotel and begs for help. The following lines 
remain unchanged : 

“T’m a stranger here. My trouble—that’s a long story! But it’s grievous, 
I assure you. It’s pressing upon me with a fierceness that grows while I 
sit here talking to you. A hundred dollars would stave it off—a few days 
at least. Don’t refuse me!” (Atl., p. 233; revision, p. 9.) 


But later in the same chapter, Miss Morton’s refusal of Roger 
changes from “I have simply told you that I couldn’t love you. I 
can’t love you, Mr. Lawrence!” to “I have simply told you that I 
could not love you. I cannot love you, Mr. Lawrence!” (Aii., 
p. 236; revision, p. 14.) The change is slight, but it appears 
both reasoned and reasonable. If James was more liberal with 
contractions in preparing the New York Edition, we must bear in 
mind that nearly thirty years had intervened since the revision of 
Watch and Ward; during this period English and American fiction 
became increasingly informal and colloquial. 

One “howler” did survive the careful revision of Watch and 
Ward. In chapter v, when Nora’s long intimate talk with Hubert 
comes to an end, “as she spoke, she caught Hubert’s eye in the 
glass. He dropped it and took up his hat.” (Adl., p. 423; revision, 
p. 105.) Usually, however, the text shows the kind of improvement 
illustrated by the two versions of the final paragraph of the novel. 
The serial concludes with general reference to three secondary char- 
acters: Mrs. Keith, whose rejection of Nora prompted him to adopt 
Nora; Hubert, one-time rival for Nora’s affection; and Hubert’s 
wife, once bitterly jealous of Nora. In the book this needless refer- 
ence to Hubert and his wife is omitted. The last sentence focuses 
on one of the little private jokes so typical of James. As the woman 


*F. O. Matthiessen, “The Painter’s Sponge and the Varnish Bottle,” 
American Bookman, 1 (Winter, 1944), pp. 49-68; this article was later 
condensed as a chapter in Henry James, the Major Phase (New York, 
1944). Royal A. Gettmann, “Henry James’s Revision of The American,” 
American Literature, xv1 (January, 1945), 279-295. 
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who rejected Roger and later helped to persuade Nora to marry 
him, Mrs. Keith is given the last witty word. The passage was in 
the original text, but was smudged and blurred by the unnecessary 
additions just described. 

Mrs. Keith and Mrs. Lawrence are very good friends. On being compli- 
mented on possessing the confidence of so charming a woman as Mrs. 


Lawrence, Mrs. Keith has been known to say, opening and shutting her 
fan, “ The fact is, Nora is under a very peculiar obligation to me! ” 


What did the careful revision of Watch and Ward accomplish? 
Surveying criticisms of the novel, Dr. R. N. Foley points out that 
though publication in book form attracted some favorable comment, 
“On the whole, it did nothing to advance James’s reputation.” * 
Revision of the text was an attempt to polish and refine a mediocre 
story. The changes are effective as far as they go, and they demon- 
strate a sharpening sense of style and workmanship, but they did 
not alter the fundamental situations or characterizations. What the 
novel lacked no merely literary labor could supply. Yet the two 
texts of Watch and Ward furnish the earliest detailed evidence of 
James’s habits of self-criticism. A complete survey of all such 
evidence for his whole career will probably show that his skill in 
revision kept pace with his increased capacity to create. For in 
James, as in few authors, creation and criticism were but two phases 
of the same activity. 

B. R. McE perry, JR. 


University of Southern California 





SHAW’S CAPTAIN BLUNTSCHLI: A LATTER-DAY 
FALSTAFF 


In the first act of Arms and the Man, Bluntschli, the profes- 
sional soldier, explains matter-of-factly to Raina that on the battle- 
field he never carries cartridges for his pistol; he carries chocolate 
instead. One inevitably thinks of another equally unconventional 
soldier: “ Ay, Hal; ’tis hot, ’tis hot; there’s that will sack a city,” 


‘Criticism in American Periodicals of the Works of Henry James from 
1866 to 1916 (Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C., 
1944), pp. 15-16. 
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cries Falstaff as he pulls a bottle of sack instead of a pistol from 
his holster. The parallel unorthodoxies point up a relationship 
between the plays that goes deeper than the chuckles we get at the 
deplorably unmilitary conduct of the two characters. 

Cleanth Brooks and Robert Heilman have made abundantly clear, 
in their fine analysis of Henry IV, Part One (an analysis on which 
I rely heavily), the importance of the problem of honor to the struc- 
ture of the play.1 Hotspur and Falstaff are foils to one another 
in respect to this theme: Hotspur with his romantic, hot-blooded 
conception of honor: 

By heaven, methinks it were an easy leap, 
To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced moon .. . ; 
Falstaff with his characteristic realism: “Can honour set to a leg? 
no: or an arm? no: or take away the grief of a wound? no ” (I, iii, 
ll. 201-202; v, i, ll. 182-134). Arms and the Man has a similar 
theme, made explicit most succinctly in Sergius’s final comment on 
Bluntschli, the last line of the play: “ What a man! Is he a man?” 
It is a crucial question. Manhood for Sergius, at least in his 
“ public ” character, is the kind of manhood exemplified by Hotspur. 
Sergius is disillusioned with soldiering, which he has found to 
be “the coward’s art of attacking mercilessly when you are strong, 
and keeping out of harm’s way when you are weak” (p. 152). 
(Hotspur, we remember, insisted on attacking at Shrewsbury when 
his forces were weak.) “Oh,” Sergius cries fervently to Louka, 
“ give me the man who will defy to the death any power on earth 
or in heaven that sets itself up against his own will and conscience: 
he alone is the brave man” (p. 181). His fiancée, Raina (again, 
in her public character), shares these ideals; she goes into raptures 
at the news that Sergius (contrary to orders) has led a wild cavalry 
charge against the enemy. Her romantic ideals have been justified, 
and Sergius is worthy of “the higher love.” “Oh, to think that 
it was all true! that Sergius is just as splendid and noble as he 
looks! that the world is really a glorious world for women who can 
see its glory and men who can act its romance! What happiness! 
what unspeakable fulfilment!” she cries to her mother (pp. 127- 
128). 
* Understanding Drama (New York, 1945, 1948), pp. 376-387. Quota- 
tions from Henry IV, Part One are from the edition of Shakespeare’s plays 
by Oscar J. Campbell (New York, 1949) ; those from Arms and the Man are 
from Shaw’s Nine Plays (New York, 1944). 
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But hard on the heels of this cry comes Bluntschli, the anti-hero, 
through the bedroom window. Just as Falstaff, with his realism 
and humor, tests the world of Hotspur (“. . . there’s honour for 
you,” says Falstaff, looking at the dead body of Sir Walter Blunt. 
“God keep lead out of me! I need no more weight than mine own 
bowels ” [V, iii, ll. 33-37]), so Bluntschli, with his realism and prac- 
ticality, tests the world to which Sergius and Raina profess such 
devotion. We quickly learn how flimsy that world is. Sergius’s 
“heroic ” cavalry charge against machine guns, Bluntschli makes 
clear, was comical folly, successful only by accident. Against the 
“professional point of view,” all that Sergius and Raina publicly 
stand for shows as childish nonsense—a fact that Sergius explicitly 
recognizes. Speaking of his meeting with Bluntschli after the 
battle, Sergius says to Major Petkoff: “We were two children in 
the hands of that consummate soldier, Major: simply two inno- 
cent little children” (p. 153). (Compared to Falstaff, Hotspur 
sometimes seems a child—though a genuinely heroic one—in his 
naiveté.) But Sergius’s praise is heavily qualified; for him, the 
modern soldier, perfectly exemplified in Bluntschli, is nothing but 
a tradesman, a “ commercial traveller in uniform.” Sergius with- 
draws his challenge to Bluntschli because “it takes two men— 
real men—men of heart, blood and honor—to make a genuine com- 
bat... youre not a man: youre a machine.” “ Quite true, quite 
true,” says Bluntschli (p. 186). 

Sergius’s final comment (“What a man! Is he a man?”) 
clearly has its ambiguities. If Bluntschli is not a man, then who 
is? Sergius himself? The problem is one of history. In Henry IV, 
the bravery, the wild romanticism of Hotspur are enormously 
attractive; and if those qualities, even in the world of Henry IV, 
are not adequate as a way of life for a “full” man, still they are 
qualities to which a man could commit himself wholly and unself- 
consciously. But for Sergius the case is different. Sergius knows 
that if he attempted “To pluck bright honour from the pale-faced 
moon ” he would stub his toe. His Byronic self-doubt, his ironic 
self-questioning measure the inadequacy of the Hotspurian values 
in the world of the late nineteenth century. The major test of 
those values comes from the common-sense probings of Bluntschli. 
But devastating as the probings are, the test lacks conviction; for 
Bluntschli is but a pale imitation of Falstaff. He has not Falstaff’s 
“wholeness ” (realist that he is, he confesses to “an incurably 
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romantic disposition ” [p. 192]), nor anything like Falstaff’s stature 
(in any of a dozen senses). Raina’s furious accusation, “ You have 
a low shopkeeping mind” (p. 176), turns out to be good charac- 
terization. The only man in Bulgaria Bluntschli really admires is 
Nicola, the butler, who pimps for his fiancée Louka so that he can 
get her custom when he sets up his own shop. “ This is either the 
finest heroism or the most crawling baseness,” says Sergius of 
Nicola’s renunciation of Louka. “ Never mind whether it’s heroism 
or baseness,” answers Bluntschli; and then he adds admiringly, 
“ Nicola’s the ablest man I’ve met in Bulgaria” (p. 191), thus 
placing himself on a moral level with the butler, who in truth has 
“the soul of a servant” (p. 147). 

In Henry IV the world of the court, the world of the tavern, 
and the world of chivalry (Hotspur’s world) are in conflict, as it 
were, for the soul of Prince Hal. Each world has its valid claims, 
and each throws light on the others. When the time for action 
comes, Hal is forced to choose among them; and he chooses well. 
But in Arms and the Man no choice between the conflicting worlds 
is possible, for neither has the power to command serious allegiance. 
(Surely this is Shaw’s ironic comment—a comment implicit in the 
mock-heroic title of the play—on his own time.) The “ chivalric” 
ideals of Sergius and Raina are so anachronistic and so artificial 
that not even they can realiy believe in them. And the “ prac- 
ticality ” of Bluntschli is so practical and so low that one cannot 
take it seriously. The only character in Arms and the Man who in 
any sense transcends these worlds (as Hal transcends his), and is 
thus the real “ man ” of the play, is Louka, the servant girl with a 
soul above her station. Louka is eminently practical, certainly, 
but she despises Nicola’s “cold-blooded wisdom” (p. 179) ; and, 
finally, she has the spirit and the pride to bring the swaggering 
Sergius to heel. 

Rosert C. ELLIOTT 

Ohio State University 
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PETER SCHONFELD AND JOHANN STICH 


The first words of the barber Peter Schénfeld (Pietro Belcampo) 
in E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Die Elixiere des Teufels are: “O Gott! 
Pietro Beleampo, du den die schnéden Neider schlechtweg Peter 
Schénfeld nennen, wie den géttlichen Regimentspfeifer Giacomo 
Punto Jakob Stich, du wirst verkannt.”1 The reference to “ Jakob ” 
Stich is a strange one to be put into the mouth of the little fellow 
and in particular immediately after his introduction to the reader. 
Johann Wenzel Stich (17467-1803) was the horn virtuoso for 
whom Mozart wrote a solo part in his Sinfonia Concertante and 
Beethoven the Klaviersonate mit konzertierendem Horn. Stich was 
well-known (and notorious) in musical circles of his day, well- 
known for his ability with the horn, notorious for his personal 
escapades. The Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung contains at least 
six references to the hornist from 1800 through 1814. From these, 
all probably known to Hoffmann, we obtain an excellent idea of 
Stich’s reputation. According to the earliest of them, Punto, “ der 
beriihmteste aller jetzigen Waldhornisten ” is in Munich, enjoying 
the favor of court and public alike. In another notice from the 
same year Punto (this time with the German name added in paren- 
theses) has performed the Beethoven sonata with the composer ; the 
audience compelled the musicians to repeat the number.* The third 
notice from 1800 gives a more detailed account of a concert in 
which both Beethoven and Stich took part. Punto astounded 
everyone with his skill; it was especially pleasing to hear the vir- 
tuoso play a good composition for once, “ denn seine eigne Konzerte 
sind nicht eben bedeutend und hie und da sehr bizarr.” After the 
sonata Punto, who also had pretensions as a violinist and conductor, 
directed a “ Jagdsymphonie ” of Méhul and “ machte sich durch 
jenen bekannten altfranzésischen Charlatanisme und Grimassirerey 
licherlich,” words that would fit Schénfeld with his “seltsamen 
Spriingen, Grimassen, und wunderlichen Reden” (Eliziere, 90). 
Punto’s obituary, which does not mention the musician’s real name, 

*E. T, A. Hoffmann, Werke, ed. Georg Ellinger (Berlin-Leipzig, 1927), 
Ir, 188. 

* Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung (Leipzig, January 22, 1800), m, 297. 


*AmZ (July 2, 1800), m, 704. 
*AmZ (October 15, 1800), m1, 48-49, 


3 
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praises bis art and closes with a remark on the extent of his fame: 
a hornist might increase his chances of success by pretending to 
have been a student of the master. The Zeitung for 1814, a year 
during which Hoffmann published a dozen stories, articles, and 
critiques in the paper, has two references. The first appears in a 
review of Ernst Ludwig Gerber’s Neues historisch-biographisches 
Lexikon der Tonkiinstler, Vierter Theil,® the second in an article 
by Gerber himself, “ Riickblicke beym Schluss des Jahres,” * where 
he lists the losses which music has suffered since 1790. In the 
catalogue, which contains approximately 150 names, we find Stich, 
“genannt Punto. Von seinen Kompositionen lasst sich indessen 
nicht viel sagen, da viele davon blos seinen Namen auf dem Titel 
tragen, im Grunde aber Vogels Arbeit sind,” *® a revealing com- 
mentary upon Stich’s character and one to be compared with Schén- 
feld’s claims to originality in the tonsorial art. 

It cannot be proved that Hoffmann read any of the notices cited 
above, although his publication in the same journal and his obvious 
interest in Stich would point in that direction. Nor can we ascer- 
tain that Hoffmann was acquainted with the standard life of Stich 
in Gerber’s Tonkiinstler-Lexikon. References in Hoffmann’s works 
prove that he knew and used both the earlier version (1790-1792) 
and the later and much longer edition, the final volume of which, 
S-Z, appeared sometime in 1814, However the first edition con- 
tains only a brief and laudatory account of “ Punto’s” playing.’ 
Its sequel, which gives a very full and not always complimentary 
story of Stich’s life,*° may not have come into Hoffmann’s hands 
until after the composition of the first part of Die Elixiere (March 
5—April, 23, 1814). The mention of the Lezikon in “ Alte und 
neue Kirchenmusik ” (published in the Zeitung between August 31 
and September 14, 1814) may refer either to the earlier or the 
later edition. Other evidence would indicate that the fourth volume 
of the new lexicon was published before Hoffmann began work on 


5 AmZ (March 9, 1803), v, 407-408. 
*AmZ (June 8, 1814), xvi, 384. 
™AmZ (December 21-28, 1814), xvi, 849-857, 869-880. 
® Ibid., 879. The Vogel mentioned is Johann Christoph (1756-1788). 
®* Ernst Ludwig Gerber, Historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Tonkiinst- 
ler (Leipzig, 1790-1792), 11, 201. 
10 Gerber, Neues historisch-biographisches Lexikon der Tonkiinstler (Leip- 


zig, 1812-1814), Iv, 281-284. 
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his novel. A review of the lexicon’s third volume, appearing in 
August, 1813," promises that the last part will be available before 
the end of the year. An advertisement in the paper’s “ Intelligenz- 
Blatt ” (October, 1813) states that the book will reach subscribers 
early in 1814. (The review of Volume IV proves that it could 
not have appeared later than June, 1814.) Whatever the case 
may be, whether Hoffmann knew Stich only by reputation and by 
chance newspaper reading, or whether the Gerber article offered 
him a complete picture of Stich just at the time of the novel’s con- 
ception, there are definite resemblances between Gerber’s account of 
Stich’s life and the career of Peter Schonfeld.** 

The characteristics which Stich betrayed from his youth are pre- 
cisely those of the barber. The Graf von Thun, a Bohemian noble- 
man whose serf Stich was, threatened the young musician with 
punishment, “so oft er (Stich) sich von seinem lustigen Humor 
hatte hinreissen lassen ” ; ** certainly Schénfeld stands at the mercy 
of his own “lustigen Humor.” Stich’s desire to carry a sword, 
denied him by the Count, and his later ambition to become concert- 
master in the orchestra of the archbishop of Mainz, hardly the post 
for a hornist, are reminiscent of Schénfeld’s idea of his own talents 
reflected in the megalomaniac outcry: “Mein ist die Welt !—ich 
bin reicher, kliiger, verstindiger als ihr alle, ihr Maulwiirfe, beugt 
euch vor mir ” (Eliziere, 90), an expression not only of the barber’s 
parody of the clergy but of his concept of himself, who stands so 
far above the “schnéden, schmahlichen Bartkratzer und Bart- 
putzer” (91). After his escape from Thun’s service, Stich was 
much persecuted by the Count’s agents, who had orders, if they 
could not take the hornist bodily, at least to knock in his front 
teeth. It is on this account that Stich translated his name into 
Italian, although financial considerations also prompted the change. 
In this life-long pursuit of Stich—he did not return to Bohemia 
until the very end of his career—we may see something of the 
unhappy fate which has driven Schénfeld half mad and to which 
he often refers: “Ich ... der verkannte, verbannte Pietro Bel- 


%AmZ (August 4, 1813), xv, 505-514. 

*2Tt is also possible that Hoffmann may have known the lexicon in manu- 
script through the agency of the publisher of the AmZ, Friedrich Rochlitz, 
a friend of both Hoffmann and Gerber. Cf. Rochlitz, “Ernst Ludwig 
Gerber,” Freunde der Tonkunst (Leipzig, 1830), 1, 55. 

** Gerber, Neues Lexikon, Iv, 281. 
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campo” (205). (Schénfeld, like Stich, insisted upon the use of 
the Italian form of his name.) The fact that Schénfeld becomes 
the leader of a comical theater in Rome after giving up his work 
as a barber—“ meine Kunst, die mir nun wie ein schnéddes Gewerb 
vorkommt ” (211)—reminds us of an incident in Stich’s life men- 
tioned by Gerber: while in Paris during the seventeen nineties 
Stich gave up horn playing to become the leader of a “ thédtre aux 
variétés amusantes.” The aura of dishonesty and charlatanism 
which hangs about Schénfeld is a companion piece to Stich’s musi- 
cal thievery, described restrainedly by Gerber in the necrology and 
in more detail in the lexicon, where there is a list of Stich’s pil- 
ferings. 

The question remains why Hoffmann chose to make Schonfeld a 
barber rather than a hornist. The transformation was probably 
undertaken with an eye to the action of the novel: a horn virtuoso 
would have been of little value for the development of the breath- 
lessly paced plot. As a barber Schénfeld has more opportunities to 
facilitate Medardus’ escapes and can aid his master with disguises; 
being a personal servant he is able to obtain information valuable 
to the hero. Hoffmann has not revealed enough about Schonfeld; 
we do not know, for example, why the barber is so devoted to 
Medardus. We expect to learn the story of his life and why he 
introduces himself with a comparison to Stich. Perhaps Hoffmann 
intended to have him recount his unhappy life, revealing a musical 
background. We can only conclude that if Hoffmann had wished 
somewhere in his works to portray the vagrant and déclassé instru- 
mentalist, this figure would have been of Schénfeld’s type, a nimble 
“ Hasenfuss ganz eigener Art.” 

GrorcE C, SCHOOLFIELD 

Harvard University 





A CHATEAUBRIAND LETTER IN LONDON 


The holograph original of the letter reproduced is in the pos- 
session of the Dickens Fellowship at 48, Doughty Street, London, 
W.C.1. It is graingerized in an extra-illustrated edition of Fors- 
ter’s well-known Life of the English novelist, at one time owned by 
Sir Henry Irving. I am indebted for the permission to publish 
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it to the kindness of the Fellowship’s Hon. Secretary, Mr. P. 


Merriman. 

The letter is evidently addressed to the French Embassy in 
London. The Ambassador there at the time it was written was 
the comte de Caraman. Chateaubriand had been appointed to suc- 
ceed him, and after postponing more than once his departure from 
Paris, he arrived in London on the fifth of April, 1822. Pre- 
sumably the letter was addressed to the comte. 

The letter shows signs of having been written in haste. It is, to 
the best of my knowledge, unpublished. Its existence is noted in 
the standard Correspondance générale de Chateaubriand, 11, 301, 
edited by M. Louis Thomas from 1912 to 1924. He gives the source 
of his information as “Catalogue Eug. Charavay, 4 avril 1899.” 
The letter follows: 

Paris, le 21 janvier 
1822 

Je vous remercie infiniment, Monsieur, de la lettre que vous m’avez fait 
Yhonneur de m’écrire, et de l’obligeance que vous voulez bien me témoigner. 
Mon départ est un peu retardé, il n’est guére possible que je sois en Angle- 
terre avant le quinze ou le vingt du mois. Je descendrai 4 l’hétel de 
Vambassade, si je ne dérange personne. Pour éviter de vous importuner 
d’avance, Monsieur, je désire que toutes choses restent établies comme elles 
le sont, jusqu’au moment de mon arrivée & Londres. 

Je vous prie, Monsieur, de dire & Messieurs les secrétaires d’ambassade et 
& toutes les personnes attachées 4 la légation que je mettrai tous mes soins 


a leur étre agréable et & obtenir leur amitié. 
J’ai Vhonneur d’étre avec la considération la plus distinguée, 


Monsieur, 
Votre trés humble 
et trés obéissant 
serviteur, 
Chateaubriand 


G. B. JAcKson 
University of London 
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SCARRON AND MAIRET 


In Jodelet ou le maitre valet, 11, 3, Scarron refers to Mairet: 


Lucresse: Il faut done, 6 Fernand, que je vous importune 
Du récit de ma race et de mon infortune. 
Pour ma race bientét vous en serez savant, 
Car mon pére défunt m’a dit assez souvent 
Qu’il avoit avec vous fait amitié dans Rome, 
Et qu’il vous connoissoit pour brave Gentilhomme. 


Dom Fernand: Ces Vers sont de Mairet, je les sais bien par ceur, 
Ils sont trés & propos et d’un trés bon auteur. 


When I discussed the play twenty years ago, I was unable to 
discover whence the lines came, nor could I get help from Morillot, 
or from other students of the comic dramatist. I recently came 
upon the lines. They are found at the beginning of the chief récit 
in Mairet’s Virginie * and run as follows: 


Il faut donc, 6 grand Roy, que ie vous importune, 
Du récit de ma race, & de mon infortune. 

Pour ma race, il est vray que i’en suis peu scauant; 
Mon Pere neantmoins m’a dit assez souuent, 

Que i’auois tousiours pris ma nourriture 4 Romme; 
Mais que i’estois né Grec, & fort bien gentil-homme. 


Scarron is obviously satirizing the solemnity of the tragic récit 
without being shocked by attributing to a Spanish gentleman of 
1643 such intimate knowledge of Mairet’s verses, published in 
France only eight years before. 


H. CArrineton LANCASTER 





1 History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 
Part II, pp. 455-6. 

* Scarron et le genre burlesque, Paris, 1888; on p. 276 he reproduces the 
two lines spoken by Dom Fernand, but merely comments that Scarron is 
laughing at tragedy. 

* This récit, which is in Act IV, scene 3 (marked 1111), was well enough 
known to be mentioned by d’Aubignac in his Pratique du théétre, p. 288 in 
Martino’s edition. 





THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT 


MOBY DICK AND REVIEWS OF THE CRUISE OF 
THE CACHALOT 


An interesting sidelight on the currency of Melville’s Moby Dick 
in England at the end of the nineteenth century is provided by re- 
views of Frank T. Bullen’s autobiographical narrative of a whaling 
voyage, The Cruise of the Cachalot (London, 1898). In his pre- 
face Bullen himself, who was not a widely read man, shows that 
he does not know Melville, stating that as far as he knows only F. 
Debell Bennett and Thomas Beale have written in detail of whaling 
and that he is the first “to give an account of the cruise of a South 
Sea whaler from the seaman’s standpoint.” + Bullen’s own ignorance 
of Melville’s work is not so indicative as that of the reviewers. Two 
critics, indeed, do mention Moby Dick, one very forcefully. The 
Athenaeum, remarking on parallels between The Cruise of the 
Cachalot and Moby Dick, attacks Bullen’s preface by pointing out 
that “nearly half a century ago Herman Melville, who was every 
inch a sailor, produced a work which not only remains unrivalled 
for accuracy as regards the details of sperm whaling but is also of 
enthralling interest on account of the (fictional) tragedy with which 
it ends.” ? A biographical sketch in the Academy also mentions 
Melville, saying that Bullen’s work has not the dramatic force of 
Melville’s.* But the other reviewers show positive ignorance of 
the American author’s work. The reviewer in the London Times 
is obviously innocent of knowledge of Melville, for he says that 
“Bullen has broken almost untrodden ground in the field of 
maritime adventure.”* In like manner the Critic notes that 
“whaling never inspired a pen until this day ”* and the Outlook 
calls it “the best extant account of whales and whale-fishing.” ° 
And even the reviewer in the Athenaeum, who shows most strong 
appreciation of Melville’s work, says that Moby Dick is “ too little 
known on this side of the Atlantic.”* Howard P. Vincent notes 


*P. vii. 

* Athenaeum (No. 3718), January 28, 1899, p. 107. 

* Academy, Ly (Dec. 9, 1899), 690-691. 

‘London Times, February 11, 1899, p. 6. 

* Critic, xxxiv (April, 1899), 353. 

* Outlook, Lxt (March 4, 1899), 563. 

* Athenaeum, loc. cit. This statement is made nine months before the 
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that for sixty years Melville’s novels were better known in England 
than in America,® but evidently even there they were not widely 
known. That hypothesis is further supported by the fact that 
when Bullen later published two short stories almost certainly based 
on Moby Dick® no critic pointed out the obvious and close rela- 
tionships. 
Curtis DAHL 
Wheaton College, Mass, 





HENRY JAMES AND SCHULBERG’S 
THE DISENCHANTED 


Henry James’s short story, “ The Middle Years,” deals with the 
novelist, Dencombe, his final illness, and Dr. Hugh, a disciple who 
comforts the master in his last days. Near the conclusion of the 
story we find: “ Dencombe lay taking this in; then he gathered 
strength to speak once more. ‘A second chance—that’s the delu- 
sion. There never was to be but one.’ ” * 

Schulberg’s recent novel, The Disenchanted (based on the career 
of Scott Fitzgerald), reveals a pronounced Jamesian influence. The 
entire work is prefaced by a quotation from James and the chief 
character, Manley Halliday, is a once popular writer attempting 


memorable article of Archibald MacMechan (“The Best Sea Story Ever 
Written,” Queen’s Quarterly, var (October, 1899), 130) in which the remark 
is made that Moby Dick is “ overgrown with the lichen of neglect.” 

® The Trying-out of Moby Dick, Boston, 1949, p. 4. For further study of 
Melville’s after-fame see O. W. Riegel, “ The Anatomy of Melville’s Fame,” 
American Literature, ir (May, 1931), 195-203. 

*“ The Orphan ” originally published in Cornhill Magazine, LXx1x (May, 
1899), 615-626, and Living Age, coxxm (July 1, 1899), 92-100. Reprinted 
in Bullen, A Sack of Shakings, New York, 1901, pp. 1-20. The story 
concerns a huge whale “curiously mottled with creamy white” and re- 
nowned for ferocity, which is pursued by a captain mad for vengeance be- 
cause of the killing of his brother. 

“The Debt of the Whale” in Deep Sea Plunderings, New York, 1902, 
pp. 93-115. In this story strange monomaniac Captain Elisha Cushing, 
insane with hate against the Spotted Whale of the Bonins, in mysterious 
wise drives his terrified crew after his enemy, loses an arm in a first 
encounter, and is last seen grasped in the whale’s jaws. 

1 The Novels and Tales of Henry James (New York, 1922), xvi, 105. 
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to make a comeback, to get a second chance. He is befriended by 
Shep Stearns, a young screen writer who becomes a kind of 
guardian and father confessor to the older man. 

Finally, as Halliday lies dying, we read: 


just as clear as on a screen but even brighter he saw it, like a deadly 
subtitle they once had offered him fabulous sums to write (oh why do you 
never see it in time?) : 

A second chance. That’s the delusion. There never was but one. 


Stow DISSOLVE ? 


JEAN JOSEPH ROBINSON 
New York City 





BROWNING ANECDOTE 


Perhaps an anecdote that is as appropriate as it is charming 
ought not to be lightly tossed away merely because it comes to us 
from the realms of fiction. In his biography of Robert Browning, 
G. K. Chesterton gives us a good instance: 


There is an old ancedote, probably apocryphal, which describes how a 
feminine admirer wrote to Browning asking him for the meaning of one of 
his darker poems, and received the following reply: “ When that poem 
was written, two people knew what it meant—God and Robert Browning. 
And now God only knows what it means.” ? 


Rudolph Besier in his biographical comedy about the Brownings 
repeats the tale: 


BRowNING: Well, Miss Barrett—when that passage [in “Sordello”] was 
written only God and Robert Browning understood it. Now only God 
understands it.? 


* Budd Schulberg, The Disenchanted (New York, 1950), p. 388. 

1G. K. Chesterton, Robert Browning, English Men of Letters, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1903, p. 2. 

*Rudolph Besier, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, London, Victor 
Gollancz, Ltd., 1930, Act II, p. 54. I am indebted to Mrs. Charles S. 
Humphreys and to Mr. Harold F. Mante for help in locating the Chesterton 
and Besier passages through a query in The New York Times Book Review, 
19 August 1951. 
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In a periodical published in America when Browning was but 
fifteen years old the same anecdote appears, attached to another 
author’s name: 











The Works of John Paul Ritcher [sic] are almost unintelligible to any 
but Germans, and even to some of them. A worthy German, just before 
Ritcher’s death, edited a complete edition of his works, in which one 
particular passage fairly puzzled him. Determined to have it explained at 
the source, he went to John Paul himself, and asked him what was the 
meaning of the mysterious passage. John Paul’s reply was very German 
and characteristic. “ My good friend,” said he, “when I wrote that 
passage, God and I knew what it meant. It is probable that God knows 
still; but as for me I have totally forgotten.” * 













And so we may allow Besier the liberties of the creative artist, we 
may congratulate Chesterton on the wisdom of his “ probably 
apocryphal,” we may challenge the anonymous contributor to The 
Correspondent on his “ very German,” and we may wonder till the 
end of time whether Browning or someone else re-invented, or 
consciously or unconsciously borrowed, an anecdote so useful to 
the teacher of literature. 










W. P. Bowman 







The American University 





REVIEWS 






Milton’s Imagery. By THroDorE Howarp Banks. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 260. $3.50. 






When Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Imagery was published 
in the blissful “ pre-Ramist” period of fifteen years ago, it was 
possible to send such a book forth into the world bearing such a title 
without its arousing unfulfilled expectations in the mind of the 
prospective reader. Today it is not. Despite its title, Mr. Banks’ 
book excludes any consideration of the art of Milton’s imagery and 
purposely ignores recent and significant contributions to the study 
of imagery like Miss Tuve’s and Sister Miriam Joseph’s, preferring 
instead to define an image narrowly as “a figure of speech, that is, 
a simile, metaphor, or personification ” (p. xi), a definition which 













* “ Miscellaneous,” The Correspondent, New York, 29 September 1827, 
Vol. 2, No. 10, p. 159. 
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follows directly, and seems to cancel, his admission that “the sub- 
ject is very complex.” 

Mr. Banks’ book is really a biographical study. Intended as it is 
“to examine not the writer’s art but his character,” this study is 
concerned “ only with the manner in which . . . [Milton’s images] 
reveal . . . his preoccupations and beliefs, his likes and dislikes, his 
knowledge or ignorance, his experience or lack of it, in short his 
personality” (p. xii). The explicit purpose of the book, then, 
is “to explore, through an analysis of the subject matter of Milton’s 
images, the various aspects of his complex character,” and Mr. 
Banks hopes that, although “this book cannot be said to change 
our basic impressions of him,” it does reveal “new lights and 
shadows, new background and new perspective [to] make a familiar 
portrait more lifelike and more memorable ” (tbid.). 

The book is divided into six substantial chapters which deal 
topically with Milton’s images under large, loose headings represent- 
ing the areas of experience to which those images refer: (1) London 
public life, (2) London private life, (3) travel and war, (4) nature, 
(5) animals, and (6) books and learning. Considerable illogicality 
in these divisions is suggested by the large number of footnotes 
devoted to vague and useless cross-references to other chapters,’ and 
the reader is repeatedly surprised by such subtleties of organization 
as the placing of a discussion of blindness under London public life, 
the conjunction in one chapter of travel and war, and the separation 
of the sea and the mountains as aspects of nature from the sea and 
the mountains as routes of travel. 

Mr. Banks is, as his prefatory remarks reveal, exceptionally con- 
scientious about methods. He seems to have striven for a scientific 
approach to the problem; “hence, elaborate charts, tables of per- 
centages, and other statistics had to be compiled” (p. xii). But 
these devices were, he decided, “ more misleading than helpful,” 
and they were for that reason discarded. In the face of this 
methodological scrupulousness, his declaration that “we need not 
be precise in our definition [of imagery] ” (ibid.), and his ad- 
mission that “when all is said and done, this study is basically 
subjective ” and therefore “no different from nearly all literary 
criticism ” (p. xiv)—these comments amount, for him, to a con- 
fession of failure. 

But there are more serious weaknesses in the logical foundations 
of Mr. Banks’ study. He asserts that, for the purposes of his in- 
quiry, the question “whether or not a given image 1s conscious or 
unconscious . . . is irrelevant” (p. xiii). Indeed, he states clearly 
that he does not assume Milton’s images to be either conscious or 
subconscious; he does assume, however, “ that the imagery reveals 


This is especially obvious in the opening of Chapter 6, where no less 
than eight consecutive footnotes are required for matters dealt with in five 
other chapters which might just as logically have been treated in the sixth. 
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Milton the man ” (ibid.). The reasonableness of this point of view 
is difficult to grasp. 

Moreover, when Mr. Banks makes, as he often does, judgments 
based upon more or less exact quantitative statistics (e. g., “few 
of Milton’s images,” “ many of Milton’s images,” “ most of Milton’s 
images,” and the like), these judgments are invalidated by his 
lumping together indiscriminately the imagery of the verse and the 
prose. This cannot be done legitimately because of the obvious 
disparities of purpose, form, and occasion between the verse and 
the prose, not to mention the disparities among the purposes, forms, 
and occasions of the several poems themselves, nor the great changes 
wrought in style and content of imagery by the poet’s development, 
both personal and artistic, through an active career of more than 
forty years.” 

Perhaps the most grievous weaknesses of this study are those 
which arise from Mr. Banks’ persistent use of the argumentum ex 
silentio. He mentions the question of the validity of this argument 
in his introduction (p. xiii), but thereafter he never confronts the 
question again or calls his reader’s attention to the use of this 
argument when it is repeatedly in use. Among numerous inferences 
drawn from silence, the following are outstanding examples: that 
Milton was not much interested in the machinery of government 
(p. 1), nor much interested in his father’s profession (p. 9) ; that 
he knew nothing of tavern life or gaming (p. 25); that he knew 
drama more from reading than from seeing (p. 32 f.) ; that he had 
no part in the performance of Comus (p. 33); that he was not 
impressed by European landscape (p. 100) ; that only spring fiowers 
appealed to him (p. 108) ; and that he lacked interest in farmers 
and farming (p. 109). 

Despite Mr. Banks’ intention of finding Milton the man in the 
imagery used by Milton the writer, it seems to me that more often 
the critic is using what we already know about Milton the man to 
interpret and enrich the writer’s imagery. This tendency to go in 
reverse is apparent in such statements as these, which are part of 
the conclusion of Chapter 2: 


As he grew older, his self-absorption was increased by a natural anxiety 
about his eyesight. This is not to say that he was incapable of warm feel- 
ings; without response on his part he could not have inspired as he did 
both friendship and discipleship. He could even feel tenderness.* 





*In one place (p. 37 and n. 81), Mr. Banks asserts that Milton uses 
imagery of motion more than his lesser contemporaries. Then in a foot- 
note he supports his assertion by saying that this kind of imagery ac- 
counts for 9.7% of Milton’s figures but only 7.7% of those of his unspecified 
contemporaries. Without quibbling about how such exact statistics can be 
arrived at, it is necessary to ask whether 2% is a significant difference in a 
problem of this sort. 

*P. 70. See also pp. 108, 126. 
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Again and again (e.g., p. 200), Mr. Banks supports his conclu- 
sions about Milton, not with evidence drawn from imagery, but 
with “non-figurative passages” of his writings or with external 
biographical evidence already established by less fragmentary modes 
of study. The fourth chapter of the book, devoted to nature, is in 
many ways the most interesting and significant chapter ; yet it relies 
relatively little upon a study of imagery, deriving most of its 
generalizations from an intelligent reading of Milton’s explicit 
statements of thought and belief. 

By far the greatest number of Mr. Banks’ valid inferences about 
Milton are devoted to restatement of commonplaces—already estab- 
lished facts or axiomatic assumptions. To be sure, it is salutary 
to have our notions about a writer tested by a new approach to him, 
and Mr. Banks has warned us in the beginning that his findings 
do not change our basic conception of Milton. But the thickness 
in the book of solemnly argued conclusions which would be accepted 
by all Miltonists without argument forces even the most enthu- 
siastic and sympathetic reader to tire long before the last truism 
has been conveyed to him. It is doubtful whether the familiar 
portrait of Milton is made “ more lifelike and more memorable ” 
by our learning that he was familiar with the life of the city about 
him (pp. 9-13); that he “was not indifferent ... to... forms 
of entertainment that involved the arts ” (p. 26) ; that he was able 
to “reconcile aesthetic enjoyment with moral earnestness ” (p. 36) ; 
that he “ was an artist in the high tradition of Sidney and Spen- 
ser” (p. 45); that he was “deeply stirred” by the issues of the 
civil war (p. 92) ; that he thought of nature as having been created 
by God and “ shared with his contemporaries a belief in a universe 
intricately organized ” (pp. 93-7); that he regarded animals as 
inferior to men (p. 142) and had no sympathy for horses, no fond- 
ness for dogs (p. 160); that he had not observed snails closely 
(p. 161); that he was “most at home” with mythical animals, 
“rather than the sober beasts of everyday life” (p. 166) ;* that 
he often “supplements life with books” and has a mind which 
“moves as freely in the world of books as in the world of ex- 
perience” (p. 167); that he had a “profound knowledge of the 


‘The infelicities of diction here are characteristic of the style of the 
book. Other instances of carelessness in diction: “ Vigorous as his handling 
of filth may be, he certainly has no love of it for its own sake” (p. 56) ; 
illogical use of however and of the phrase in so doing (p. 45); “ written 
manuscript ” (p. 167). At least once, this carelessness leads to inaccuracy 
of fact: “ Although he refers to blindness many times, both before and 
after he lost his sight, he does so always in the general sense of mental 
or spiritual blindness” (p. 42). The always is too strong when read by 
any reader who recalls Milton’s pathetic lines (PL, mm, 40-50) expressing 
regret over his loss of the sight of nature and of men and his being de- 
prived of visual means of acquiring knowledge, not to mention Samson’s 
moving utterance on this subject (SA, lines 66-82). Moreover, there is 
nothing especially “ general” about mentis caecitas. 
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Bible and the great body of English, Latin, and Greek literature ” 
(p. 176) ; and that he “believed that reason must rule the emo- 
tions ” (p. 232).° 

Most of the rest of Mr. Banks’ inferences and implications, in- 
cluding those argued from silence, are logically invalid (though 
some of them may be true) because of fallacious reasoning or misuse 
of evidence. It may well be that Milton tended to think of school- 
masters as agents of punishment (p. 7), but not even a scientific 
study of Milton’s imagery, revealing though it does a predominance 
of schoolmaster-images which refer to the ferule, can prove that 
Milton thought of schoolmasters in no other terms; yet that is 
the implication of Mr. Banks’ argument. He also argues (p. 66 f.) 
that since Milton’s father was not stern with Milton, and since 
images of paternal harshness are found in Milton’s writings, Milton 
must have been stern with his children; or again: “as a result of 
his weak eyesight he does not employ really delicate descriptive 
detail ” (p. 108).° 

At one point in his book (p. 36), Mr. Banks (giving examples 
of how images of motion can be used) states his own standard of 
excellence in scholarly criticism: “ In writing a book such as this 
an author must pick his way through details without a false 


step ; he must sift and heap up evidence, brush aside what is irrele- 
vant, and above all take care not to jump to conclusions.” It must 


be said that he has not been able to live up to his own standards. 
Mr. Banks invites his reader (p. xi) to compare his book with 
Miss Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Imagery, a work which the late 
Hazelton Spencer expressed his judgment of with wisdom and 
brevity : “ Interesting for its collections, but despite wide acceptance 
fundamentally unsound in its inferences.”* Mr. Banks’ study of 
Milton is comparable to Miss Spurgeon’s of Shakespeare, not only 
in purpose and method, but also in achievement.*® 


F. MicHAEL KrovuseE 
University of Cincinnati 





5 See also pp. 14, 17 f., 21, 23 f., 37 ff., 50, 53, 63, 70, 87, 99, 101, 103 ff., 
111, 124, 141, 170-76, 193, 205, 206, 231, and 250. 

* See also pp. 19 ff., 46, 49, 50, 103, 119, 126, and 127 ff. 

*The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (New York, 1940), p. 447. 

®Mr. Banks remarks in passing (p. 2, n. 3) that the conclusions of 
Malcolm Ross’s Milton’s Royalism “are not supported by this study,” but 
he never confronts, or takes issue with, Mr. Ross’s thesis, even though he is 
dealing at several points with matters to which Mr. Ross gives a different 
interpretation (e.g., p. 4). Mr. Banks censures Mr. Tillyard (p. 63, n. 51) 
for being “unaware” of the earlier work of Gilbert and Powell on 
Milton’s views of woman and marriage; yet Mr. Banks himself makes no 
reference, in this same connection, to Mr. Haller’s “ Hail Wedded Love,” 
BPLH, xu (1946), 79-97. And he does not mention R. P. Halleck’s Hduca- 
tion of the Central Nervous System (New York, 1896, et seq.), in which 
sixteen pages (113-29) were devoted to discussion of Milton’s images of 
smell, taste, touch, sound, and sight. 
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Elizabethan Narrative Poetry. By Louis R. Zocca. Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 1950. Pp. xii + 306. 
$5.00. 


A fresh examination of any portion of Elizabethan narrative 
poetry should be regarded with favor by all students of the culture 
of the period. For it was in the delightful teaching of that rather 
considerable body of poetry that Elizabethans of the growing middle 
class found entertainment, learned lessons in morality, industry, 
and thrift, and acquired much of their knowledge of English and 
other history. By inculcating in them sound doctrines and a love 
of story and action such poems provided appreciative readers and 
audiences for Spenser and for Shakespeare and other dramatists. 
Consequently, an acquaintance with the characteristic features of 
such literature may lead modern readers, in their turn, to greater 
sympathy, insight, and understanding in their study of the major 
Elizabethan and Jacobean writers. As an introduction to Eliza- 
bethan narrative poetry Professor Zocca’s book will provide helpful 
guidance. 

In his study the term “ Elizabethan ” is used in its strict sense 
to include no poetry beyond 1603. The book is not intended as an 
exhaustive survey of the field but is restricted to three general 
classes of narrative poetry, the “historical,” the “ fictional,” and 
the “mythological.” His examination of historical poetry, how- 
ever, is confined to the “mirror” poems, and so leaves out of 
account the versified chronicles and such metrical histories as 
Daniel’s Civil Wars and Drayton’s Mortimeriados. Nor is there 
any treatment of England’s Heroical Epistles or of William 
Warner’s Albion’s England, although parts of the latter would 
seem to call for some attention under all three divisions of the 
study. By the term “fictional” is meant, apparently, only the 
verse romances, although brief notice is accorded the versified 
“jests” and fabliaux as medieval and later background material 
of the group. Perhaps wisely, Zocca has excluded pastoral poetry, 
the broadside ballad, and a few other specialized types which have 
been adequately treated by earlier writers. I believe that within 
these limitations very few, if any, narrative poems of the period 
have escaped his attention. 

This is true despite the fact that many such poems are extant only 
in unique or extremely rare copies not readily accessible; for a 
number of these things have never been reprinted. Numerous poems, 
particularly those which are obviously lacking in literary quality or 
historical interest, Zocca has properly subordinated to mere mention 
or brief critical notice. For others he had provided brief synopses, 
frequently with some illustration of their verse or sentiments. The 
better-known poems of some excellence he has adequately treated 
with critical insight and some originality. He has prefaced each 
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of the main divisions of the study with a brief chapter on back- 
grounds designed to lend perspective to the group of poems to be 
discussed, and he has provided a selective bibliography of his 
sources, primary and secondary, and a good index of authors and 
titles. 

After a brief discussion of its predecessors he traces the Mirror 
for Magistrates through the well-known stages of its development 
and then proceeds to deal with its varied progeny: “1) the various 
collections of mirrors, written in direct imitation of their prototype ; 
2) the large number of single historical or pseudo-historical mirrors 
chronicling some individual; and 3) fictional mirrors, which are 
largely biographical in character.” Single mirrors, which seem to 
excel those in collections and to be most successful when dealing 
with individuals from English history, were based upon stories 
from the Bible and the Classics, from English history real and 
legendary, and from the contemporary scene, which furnished 
necrological and fictional materials of one sort or another. Zocca 
is impressed by the varied “literary purposes, from satirical to 
fictional,” to which the mirror lent itself, and by its widespread use 
for the dissemination of “ historical knowledge and political doc- 
trine ” among an ever-widening reading public. Toward the end 
of Elizabeth’s reign, however, authors of the type seem to have 
become less intent upon historical didacticism and moral edification 
and to have striven, not without success, to achieve a higher type 
of amusement and greater artistic excellence. 

There was no doubt a decided lapse in quality but hardly a 
cessation in production of the metrical narrative between Chaucer 
and Spenser. These earlier narrative poems—the romances, jests, 
fabiaux, ete-—which continued to be widely read by the Eliza- 
bethans, are here given brief treatment as an introduction to the 
verse romances drawn from foreign literatures. One curious phe- 
nomenon, of which there is no ready explanation, is that the English 
poet who searched for plots in Italian fiction drew almost exclusively 
from three major writers—from Boccaccio, Bandello, and, to a 
lesser extent, Ariosto. He appears to have left untouched a host 
of minor Italian novelliert whose tales appeared in English collec- 
tions and were widely read in England. His adaptation of the 
Italian tale was often so altered, usually to give it moral direction, 
that it may be regarded as representing a transitional stage in the 
progress toward production of narrative poems which were indepen- 
dent in origin and treatment. Almost all such poems, reflecting 
growing Puritanism, regularly point a moral: “ Definitely bourgeois 
in tone, they attempt to bring home the cardinal points of middle 
class conduct—the lessons of thrift, industry, and sobriety.” (p. 
178) Most of them, Italian and native as well as pseudo-Greek 
and Oriental (to which a brief chapter is devoted), are episodic in 
structure, seldom achieving any organic unity and often abounding 
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in fantastic adventures and absurd anachronisms which could have 
pleased only the undiscriminating middle class reader. It is in the 
mythological poemn—the last group dealt with in the study—that 
Zocca sees signs of a reaction against narrow moralizing and of a 
rapid advance toward genuine artistic achievement. Although it 
can hardly be doubted that the interest of Continental poets, 
especially the Italians, in mythological subjects served as a strong 
stimulus to English poets, actually the latter in most instances 
wrote without dependence upon foreign models. In fact, the way 
to independence for the authors and to interest among readers of 
such poems had long been prepared by widespread acquaintance 
with the schoolboy’s Ovid both in the original and in verse trans- 
lations of parts or the whole of the Metamorphoses. These myth- 
ological poems present us with the best art achieved by the narrative 
poets of the period, and it is to them that the author gives the 
fullest treatment. 

It is probable that many a reader may wish that the author had 
itemized (pp. 35, 177) the entries in the Stationers’ Register and 
other evidence of poems once known but now no longer extant. 
Such evidence should be part of all literary history. One wonders 
at the puzzlement over some necessary link between sonnet sequences 
and the poems often published with them (pp. 70-71, 129), and 
particularly between Spenser’s Amoretti and Epithalamion. The 
STC confusion of Richard Robinson of Alton and the hackwriter 
and freeman of the Leathersellers’ Company who bears the same 
name is here repeated (p. 38). I trust the reviewer may be par- 
doned for expressing the hope that his Fair Rosamond (Evanston, 
1947), which might have proved helpful in explaining the genesis 
of the tragic love story in Warner, Daniel, and Drayton, was not 
intentionally ignored. 

But these are minor lapses. This study is not labored; on the 
contrary, it is rather well proportioned and it is executed with 
economy. It will prove to be a brief but helpful work of reference, 
and its careful organization has led the author to some useful 
generalizations, some fresh points of view, and some original 
critical remarks for which students of the Elizabethan age will be 
grateful. 


Vircit B. HELTZEL 
Northwestern University 





Tobias Smollett. Doctor of Men and Manners. By Lewis Mans- 
FIELD Knapp, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. xiii + 362. $5.00. 


It was perhaps inevitable not only that the Victorians, with 
certain exceptions, should have lost interest in Smollett—one of 


4 
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them declaring in 1890 that his “day and influence are of the 
past ”—but that our own age should have found in him much to 
admire because we seemed to understand. The toughness of Smol- 
lett, the irony, the irritability bespeak, as in the somewhat similar 
case of Swift, an inborn incapacity for any sort of illusion con- 
cerning man and human society. Though the full nature of Smol- 
lett’s imagination and the precise place which he holds in the great 
age of comic vision still call for critical elucidation, the past quarter 
of a century has brought forth, as everyone knows, a notable series 
of Smollett studies dominantly biographical in nature. Mr. Knapp, 
long associated with these studies and himself a contributor of many 
notes and articles, gives us in this volume what must assuredly re- 
main in most respects the definitive treatment of the circumstances 
of Smollett’s life. 

Mr. Knapp’s outstanding merit is that he sticks so admirably to 
his subject, which is the life of Tobias Smollett in the detail and 
with the scientific accuracy which the ways of modern research 
make possible. Whether he has been altogether successful in pro- 
jecting a living personality—one of his announced intentions—is 
questionable, and the concluding chapter, concerned with Smollett’s 
contribution to the novel, must be put down as an entirely sound 
rather than critically exciting statement. But all of this is not to 
say much more than that the kind of biographical approach which 
Mr. Knapp practices so well does not readily yield to the more 
imaginative orders of treatment. If a sacrifice has been made, one 
feels that it has been made knowingly. Mr. Knapp is not a critic 
manqué, he is a biographer dedicated to his task, to which he has 
brought intelligence and professional industry and skill. 

The factual record which Mr. Knapp has been enabled to put to- 
gether, thanks to the researches of other modern Smollettians and 
to his own indefatigable investigations, now covers most of Smol- 
lett’s life. The years in Glasgow, preceding the departure for 
London in the fall of 1739, have not yielded a great many details, 
but enough has come to light to justify Mr. Knapp in pointing out 
that when Smollett first set out from Scotland “he was . . . more 
widely educated, and more sophisticated, resourceful, and mature 
than has generally been assumed.” The ensuing period, during 
which Smollett travelled to the West Indies as surgeon’s mate 
aboard the Chichester, is of course of major interest to all readers, 
and we can be grateful that Mr. Knapp’s account at this point is at 
once so full and so painstakingly cautious. Many of the subse- 
quent periods of the career have already been treated extensively— 
notably by Buck, Joliat, Martz, Jones, and Kahrl—but the present 
account usually succeeds in adding fresh biographical material. It 
will perhaps be felt that in dealing with Smollett as a critical writer 
and again as a typical eighteenth-century compiler, Mr. Knapp 
places himself at something of a disadvantage, for in refusing to be 
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diverted from his appointed task of recording the biographical and 
bibliographical facts he has been forced to sacrifice the kind of 
commentary which we should be glad to have and which the repre- 
sentative character of Smollett’s mind would seem to justify. It 
should be added, however, that one of the happiest passages in this 
entire study does as a matter of fact concern itself with Smollett 
the critical writer : 


Smollett’s numerous reviews were unquestionably the very life and 
spirit of the Critical Review. Through its pages vibrate Smollett’s indeli- 
cacy, pugnacity, pride, satire, irony, and invective. One senses the immense 
vitality and gusto with which he carried on numerous and extended feuds 
with Griffiths, Grainger, Shebbeare, and many others. One feels that 
Smollett enjoyed hurling barbed insults at authors and authorlings in a 
period of hard-hitting, personal criticism. When such insults came back 
upon him, he protested violently, very thin-skinned and excitable as he was. 
Yet he must have realized that such warfare was a kind of public game, 
like the rumpus raised in a political fight, where much unseemly uproar 
leads to no very serious effects. (p. 213.) 


Today, in a study of this kind, the problem of selection is con- 
stantly arising. What in the way of available material should be 
included, what could and should be omitted or relegated to foot- 
notes and appendices? The manner in which such questions are 
dealt with is all-important when, as in the present instance, the 
factual material brought to light by carefully planned investigations 


is so formidable in bulk. (It is perhaps worth remarking that even 
if we were still squeamish about complete biographical outspoken- 
ness, there would appear to be nothing in Smellett’s whole career 
that we should feel called upon to exclude on grounds of good taste. 
Such was the reproachless life of one whose writings have in the 
past been described as beastly, diseased, and dangerously infecti- 
ous!). Mr. Knapp’s decision to find a place in his account for 
practically all the available information concerning his subject was 
not the easiest but in reality the most difficult of all solutions, for 
the problem of selection was thereby replaced by that of design and 
proportion. If the result is not always of the happiest—we could 
spare, we feel, the tailor’s bill of 1738, as well as the curriculum at 
the University of Glasgow; and there is possibly too much about 
the people mentioned in Advice and Reproof, as of the Old Chelsea 
surroundings—one has to acknowledge that an entirely justifiable 
method has been followed in clear-headed fashion. Taken as a 
whole, this study is a fine and skillful summary, and the research 
which lies behind it deserves our unmixed gratitude. 


RIcARDO QUINTANA 
University of Wisconsin 
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Samuel Richardson: Master Printer. By Witu1aAm M. Satz, Jr. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. 389. 


Perhaps this book, long desired as a companion volume to Pro- 
fessor Sale’s Bibliography of Richardson, will be less read than any 
other major work on Richardson, however often it may be cited in 
bibliographical guides and lists. For one thing, the book is so packed 
with information that it is not easy to use. And, despite its title, 
this is not an author bibliography: historical and literary scholars 
are readily excited by the discovery of even the slightest unrecorded 
work by an important author, but they seldom care who printed the 
work, Such neglect is a pity because in many respects this new 
book, the result of more than twenty years of study, is more exciting 
than the fine Bibliography. 

The ancestors of this book are the numerous specialized studies of 
printing houses in Tudor London, along with such other books as 
Hodnett’s Woodcuts and McKerrow’s Printers’ Devices ; in the eight- 
eenth century field the only ancestors are collateral, such studies of a 
publisher as Welsh’s Newbery and Straus’s Dodsley. Professor Sale, 
in other words, is a pioneer in extending to the eighteenth century 
a method long taken for granted by incunabulists and Elizabethan 
scholars but usually supposed to be unproductive or impracticable in 
later typography : indeed, Professor Todd, himself no casual manipu- 
lator of bibliographical evidence, wrote recently that in the eighteenth 
century the type had become so standardized that little will ever be 
known of what individual printers were doing.’ Possibly the chief 
defect in the book is Professor Sale’s tendency to limit his investiga- 
tion to the ornamental head and tail pieces he reproduces, instead 
of studying all aspects of production—type, paper, lay-out, flowers, 
spelling—and of publication—imprints, advertisements, copyright. 
One other source of information, available to students of Bowyer 
and Strahan, the account books of the press, could not be utilized 
by Professor Sale because Richardson’s seem not to have survived. 
The methodology of earlier periods, then, has been applied to 
Richardson, but only a part of the evidence has been systematically 
brought together to help determine the canon. Is it perhaps be- 
cause Richardson’s typography was so unexciting that Professor 
Sale tends to disregard its evidential value? 

One cannot say with assurance that much more would have been 
learned had all aspects been exploited as fully as the evidence of 
the ornaments. Only years of use will tell whether a significant 
number of new titles could thus have been added to Professor Sale’s 
516 plus. But I can illustrate what I think might have been done in 
two of these directions. First, Dr. James’s huge Medicinal Diction- 


1 Adapted, I believe not unfairly, from his recent article in the Virginia 
Studies in Bibliography, 11 (1950), 179. In its context, the assertion does 
not seem quite so startling and it does represent a wide-spread attitude. 
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ary in three folio volumes used no ornaments, so that Richardson is 
adjudged (p. 97) on the evidence of documents to have been “ in 
all likelihood the printer of the work.” I think it likely that this 
probability could be supported by a study of the type pages. Second, 
I note a random advertisement in the London Chronicle, 3 May 
1759, for “ Historical, Geographical, and Chronological Cards, pub- 
lished for the benefit of a gentlewoman in distress; printed by S. 
Richardson.” Not a book, perhaps, but one would like to have 
such a charitable enterprise recorded to Richardson’s credit. Per- 
haps, too, such a limitation to the evidence of ornaments has blurred 
the common practice of multiple composition : some works in which 
Richardson’s ornaments appear may not have been wholly printed 
by him, and a borrowed ornament or two may lead to a wrong 
ascription. Neither does the presence of ornaments in one volume 
only of a two-volume set prove the other volume not printed by 
Richardson. Professor Sale is careful to separate similar orna- 
ments (his word is “ imitations ” though usually they seem to be not 
attempted piracies but merely other copies of the design promul- 
gated in the trade by the same artist) ; that the difficulty is real can 
be illustrated from Johnson’s Jrene, presumably printed by Hughs, 
which has four of Richardson’s ornaments (Sale’s Nos, 31, 66, 
69, 80). 

The great achievement of the book, nevertheless, is that so much 
is clearly identified to Richardson’s credit. The typical scholarly 
user of the book will perhaps test it to see whether a particular 
title was printed by Richardson, or he will learn that an item 
certainly printed by Richardson has been omitted from Sale’s list. 
Professor Sale, in fact, urges chiefly that his book portrays the his- 
tory of a press and the growth of the printer, and that it illustrates 
a method for similar studies. Thus he all too modestly conceals the 
importance to other investigators of much of his material. Here one 
can learn much that is scarcely obtainable elsewhere concerning 
wages and profits in a printing house, paper costs, publishers’ 
congers, private printing for gentlemen-authors, and the sponsorship 
of the government’s journals. Although the bulk of the book is 
devoted to Richardson, the other materials have a wider interest: 
even the voluminous notes, concealed though they are at the end 
to reduce costs, are packed with important information. 


A. T. Hazen 


Columbia University. 
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Inventaire du fonds Vandeul et inédits de Diderot. Publiés par 
HERBERT DIECKMANN. Genéve, Librairie Droz, 1951. Pp. 
xlix + 283. 


Professor Dieckmann has at last laid the ghost of the fonds 
Vandeul. The mystery and romantic adventures attending the 
posthumous publication of Diderot’s writings, the peripeteia suf- 
fered by his mss., had as a kind of climax the secretion of a 
large stock of autographs, copies and printed materials by his 
descendants. The collection, begun by Diderot himself, had been, 
to a large extent, classified and “ edited ” by Mme de Vandeul and 
her husband, in preparation for a complete edition that they 
projected but never carried through, leaving the task to later 
generations. The later generations of the family, however, veered 
towards aristocracy and conservatism, and the shame of this 
“family skeleton ” was carefully locked away in mouldy closets, 
where many mss. deteriorated with time. Until Babelon’s publi- 
cation of the correspondence, only guarded glances, at rare intervals, 
were allowed the outside world. Some of Diderot’s intimate papers 
and letters (especially to Catherine the Great and many to Sophie 
Volland) were destroyed by Mme de Vandeul; other mss. have 
disappeared in the course of years. That part of the remaining 
stock which directly concerns Diderot is here described in detail 
by Professor Dieckmann. Another section of the fonds Vandeul, 
which is now in the Archives de la Haute-Marne, contains docu- 
ments relating to the Caroillon family and a part of their corre- 
spondence (part having gone with the documents here inventoried 
to the Chateau des Ifs). An inventory of this other group of papers 
has been prepared (but not yet published) by Massiet du Biest. 

Mystery breeds speculation. Generations of scholars have 
wondered what prizes awaited the Prince Charming who at last 
penetrated the hidden castle and rescued the guarded treasure. 
Judged from this viewpoint, the fonds Vandeul is disappointing. 
There is no major revelation, nothing that will in any considerable 
way alter our estimates of Diderot the man, the philosopher or the 
writer. Aside from some fragments and reflections, the principal 
discoveries are four minor mathematical pieces, one on economics 
(Apologie de Vabbé Galiant), Falconet’s letters to Diderot, a letter 
from Diderot to Falconet and one to Grimm. On the other hand, 
there is considerable material for detailed textual studies and 
critical editions—the number of variants is probably astronomical. 
In a few cases, such as the Religieuse, this will permit study of the 
various étapes in the composition of a work, the stylistic improve- 
ments, etc. These will be of interest to specialists, although 
Diderot was not a great enough literary artist to make such detailed 
studies particulary worthwhile to those who are not aficionados. In 
other cases, a somewhat more exact text (the correspondence), or @ 
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more complete text (Hléments de physiologie, Voyage en Hollande), 
will be most welcome. There will be slight additions or changes in 
a number of works. Certainly, if a new edition of the Oeuvres 
complétes is ever undertaken (a project Professor Dieckmann 
properly urges), the papers of the fonds Vandeul will be essential 
in the establishment of the best texts. It may also be possible to 
determine what sections of Raynal were reworkings of contributions 
submitted by Diderot, and this seems particularly interesting in the 
matter of his real opinions about Russia. 

The Inventaire is followed by some brief inédits. The fragments, 
poems and lists are of slight interest. Quite different are a group 
of eight brief but engaging philosophical reflections, and especially 
a “ Lettre apologétique de l’abbé Raynal,” written to Grimm, which 
reaffirms Diderot’s liberal political opinions and throws light on 
his relations with Grimm in his later years. It is regrettable that 
Professor Smiley did not have knowledge of this revealing letter 
for his recent study on that subject. Finally, there is a curious 
piece, titled “ De la durée du monde.” Despite its mockery of 
theologians, the scholastic content and reasoning of this exercise in 
disputation are arresting because they have no parallel in Diderot’s 
other writings, although he does refer to the theme itself in Claude 
et Néron (III, 257). This may well have a bearing on the date 
of the satirical piece. I see no relation, as the editor suggests, to 
the Principes philosophiques sur la matvére et le mouvement, either 
in subject or method. The adeptness at scholastic logic evidenced 
here could perhaps be taken as another sign that, as Salesses has 
contended, Diderot had at one time begun theological studies. 
Ideologically, curiously enough, this piece recalls in some respects 
Kant’s antinomy of the creation of the world in time (Critique of 
Pure Reason, Transcendental Dialectic, Bk. II, Ch. II, Sec. II). 

The presentation of the Inventaire is a credit to Professor 
Dieckmann’s scholarship. The history and description of the mss. 
and imprimés, the cross-references to other mss. and works are 
complete, clear and judicious. The editor solves problems presented 
by the texts where he can, and in other cases indicates what the 
problems are, the evidence at our disposal, and what research 
should be undertaken. Of great interest is the suggestion that a 
study of the Caroillon papers could lead to a better knowledge of 
Diderot’s family background, of its projections into his writings, 
and perhaps fill in some facts about his own youth. After all these 
years of waiting, the divulgence of the fonds Vandeul is an exciting 
event. 

LesTER G. CROCKER 

Goucher College 
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Répertoire chronologique des lettres de Voltaire non recueillies dans 
les éditions de sa correspondance générale. Par ANvré 
DeELATTRE. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1952. Pp. xii + 203. 


André Delattre died in Geneva on Aug. 27, 1952. He was then 
completing his search for Voltaire letters and expected to turn over 
this fall to the American Philosophical Society copies of the un- 
published letters he had discovered. He told me that he was seek- 
ing them in families descended from Voltaire’s correspondents in 
Switzerland. When these copies have been delivered, Philadelphia 
will become a leading center for research in Voltaire material. 

Years ago Delattre pointed out the incompleteness and inaccuracy 
of the Moland edition, so far as Voltaire’s correspondence was con- 
cerned. He located over four thousand letters that should have 
been published by Moland, but appeared in various reviews or in 
volumes by Koser und Droysen, Lucien Foulet, Delattre himself, 
and others. He does not, of course, reproduce the letters here, but 
he tells where they may be found, arranging his mentions of them 
chronologically, usually giving the first words of each letter, and 
indicating the writer and the person addressed, for, while all the 
letters concern Voltaire, a number of them are written by other 
persons. ‘This repertory is accompanied by an introduction, a list 
of abbreviations, a bibliography, and an index of the writers and 
recipients of the letters other than Voltaire. The book will be 
extremely useful to all who are interested in Voltaire and his 
times, especially to the next editors of his correspondence. 

Just before his death Delattre sent me the following errata: 
p. iii, line 11, and p. iv, line 9, for 1886 read 1885; p. v, note 4, and p. 181, 
line 4, for 1875 read 2¢ édition, 1871-1876; p. 83, line 1, for bonsieur read 
monsieur; p. 111, line 28, for Malachide read Malahide; p. 178, line 5, for 
3 volumes read 3¢ volume; p. 180, line 43, omit établie et annotée; p. 182, 
line 20, read vicomte; p. 183, line 39, read Voltaire; p. 184, line 17, read 
distinguées. 


To this list I would add the following minor corrections: 


p- 49, line 33, for Geneva read Genava; p. 69, line 9, read compensé; p. 139, 
line 3, read Desnoiresterres; p. 146, line 17, read Vingt personnes; p. 171, 
lines 33-4, read répondre. 


The worst mistake I have found is on p. 148. The compositor 
must have written “ Roussetu ” for “ Rousseau,” then set up a new 
and correct line, but forgot to destroy the old one, with the result 
that it slipped into the text and was given a number, so that we 
read : 


3461. [1774?] J.-J. Roussetu & Mme ? “I am, Madam, so overwhelmed 
3463. [17747] J.-J. Rousseau &4 Mme ? “I am, Madam, so overwheimed 
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No. 3461 should, of course, be eliminated and the number of 
letters reduced by one. Nos. 63 and 64 seem to be the same letter. 
This may be said also of nos. 441 and 442, of nos. 608 and 609, of 
nos. 2006 and 2007. Delattre himself indicates that no. 2598 is 
the same as no. 2809. His book appeared too early in 1952 for him 
to include a mention of Voltaire’s earliest surviving letter to 
Théodore Tronchin, published in MLN by Mr. Besterman in May 
of this year. 

H. C. LANCASTER 





John Dryden. By Davin Nicnot SmirH. The Clark Lectures, 
1948. Cambridge University Press, 1950. P. 93. $2.00. 


The appearance of Professor Nichol Smith’s lectures on Dryden, 
delivered at Cambridge in 1948-9, seems particularly important at 
this time, when interest in Dryden and in his varied contributions to 
literature is more wide-spread and more intelligent than at any 
time since his death in 1700. The four lectures printed here 
present a stimulating series of enquiries into four aspects of Dry- 
den’s work: 1) the early verse and criticism; 2) the plays; 3) the 
satires and the religious poems; 4) the translation, odes, and fables. 
All of the lectures contain flashes of penetration that make them a 
pleasure to read ; and each in its own way offers shrewd observations 
and some of the best appreciative criticism on Dryden that we have 
had in recent years. Many of the ideas treated here need to be 
further explored by the scholars who are currently engaged in a close 
study of Dryden. 

There are many opinions and points of view in these lectures that 
I find wholly congenial. Indeed, it becomes rather difficult to make 
a selection of the most important and most interesting. At the 
outset, one should note Professor Smith’s statement that “ we may 
adopt new lines of approach to Dryden, we may consider new 
aspects of his work, but we cannot easily ignore his historical set- 
ting.” He is surely right. Dryden was “a child and a representa- 
tive of his age.” ‘The circle of his friends embraced the most in- 
fluential and the most powerful figures of the time in politics, 
religion, science, literature, art, and learning. He was himself very 
near the center, if not actually at the center, of many of the most 
significant developments of the period. It was a great age in many 
ways, and Dryden was not the least of its luminaries. Professor 
Smith points out that Dryden took a “ poet’s part” in the con- 
troversies of the time. Indeed it was the events in this immediate 
background which provoked some of the best of his writing in verse 
and in prose. Unfortunately it is too true that “ those who do not 
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like him think him lacking in moral conviction and settled out- 
look.” The moral crises he faced did not find their complete ex- 
pression in his writing; yet those who are willing to read may find 
moral convictions aplenty in both the verse and the prose. He was 
a “dedicated spirit,” but only to the profession of letters. 

In the prologues and the prefaces Professor Smith points out the 
“quality of studio talk” which largely informs them. This it is 
“which accounts for the inconsistencies of which some of his critics 
have made too much.” Happily there are increasingly encouraging 
signs that we are getting away from this persistent charge against 
Dryden, that we are more and more relating his changes of opinion 
to the inevitable movements of a lively and enquiring mind. 

In the treatment of the early criticism and of the plays Pro- 
fessor Smith places the emphasis where it would seem to belong. 
For instance, he views the Essay of Dramatic Poesy as an example 
of a “ new spirit ” in criticism, a unique document at the time, and 
a notable one at any time. In the heroic plays he tends to minimize 
the extravagances, though noting their literary origins and the 
reasons for their presence in these plays. Rightly he emphasizes the 
serious content of the drama which is too often scanted by the 
critics. His view that All for Love is not an imitation of Antony 
and Cleopatra, but a “transmutation by a gifted artist who knew 
his powers and their limits ” should find ready agreement. 

The lecture on the satires and the religious poems I find less 
satisfactory than the others, perhaps because there is larger scope for 
disagreements in this area. In particular the discussion of Absa- 
lom and Achitophel seems to lack the same perception that we note 
elsewhere. Can we now accept “ satire ” as a sufficient label for this 
great poem? I think it something more than this, and prefer the 
descriptive name that A. W. Verrall applied to it: “ epyllion,” or 
a smail epic with satiric overtones, Essentially, the poem is unique 
and consequently defies classification. The religious poems are 
generally well treated, though more might have been made of the 
rather considerable biographical material in them. In these poems 
and in the satires we greatly need to recall the importance of the 
historical setting. 

In a book such as this we do not ask for, nor do we feel the lack 
of, scholarly documentation. In several places Professor Smith’s 
views are based upon assumptions which are rather dubious, even 
though they have achieved a long life. But the good and solid 
things far outmeasure the questionable in these lectures ; and we can 
hope for more such illuminating observations as stud them. It 
would be pleasant to think that Professor Smith’s appreciative 
criticism will lead others to investigate some of the many dark and 


unknown corners of Dryden’s work. 
CHARLES E. WARD 


Duke University 
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Marlowe’s Doctor Faustus 1604-1616. Parallel Texts Edited by 
W. W. Gree. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950. xiv + 408 pp. 
$10.00. 


In the last year of his life Christopher Marlowe (or, if you 
prefer, Marlowe and a collaborator) wrote tne play of Dr. Faustus— 
2121 lines, or something less than 15,000 words, in the longer 
version of it. Dr. Greg’s edition of the play reprints both the 
shorter and the longer text with a commentary of upwards of 
100,000 words. Thus does literary scholarship grow great oaks 
from little acorns. 

Dr. Greg’s conclusions have been anticipated in his own recent 
work on the texts and that of others. The quarto of 1604 is a 
memorial reconstruction of the play that Marlowe wrote in 1592-3, 
after some deterioration through performance on the road; it was 
made by the actors themselves (Pembroke’s men or a remnant of 
them) after they had sold their prompt-book. The quarto of 1616 
is a conflation of the author’s original MS., which had meanwhile 
suffered some damage, with the 1604 text derived, of course, from 
a prompt-book which had altered details of the author’s script. The 
main points of this hypothesis—that the 1604 text is reported and 
that the 1616 incorporates authentic matter lacking in the former— 
are proved beyond cavil. With some of the countless individual 
judgments on which this hypothesis is built it is possible to differ, 
and Dr. Greg, who is frank to say that his views on many details 
are “lightly held,” expects others to differ with them. It is of 
course impossible to discuss these matters of detail in the compass 
of a review, and indeed it would be presumptuous to haggle over 
Dr. Greg’s views unless one has studied the texts with the same 
care. Even though some of his views are lightly held they were 
not lightly arrived at; almost every comment gives evidence of the 
utmost patience, vigilance, and acuteness in analysis. 

Therefore, if one has any reservations about Dr. Greg’s recon- 
struction of the writing of the play, they are due to his assumptions 
rather than his analysis. I own that 1 am disappointed to find 
him allowing Marlowe only about 825 lines of the play. And I am 
not reassured by the assumption that in the midst of a scene Mar- 
lowe would break off-and leave a “ dull” passage to a collaborator 
(p. 105) or that he “gave up in despair, leaving a colleague to 
complete the passage” (p. 128). Or that this colleague vetoed 
some of Marlowe’s decisions and imposed his own upon them (this 
is stabbing in the back, not collaboration). Or that even after 
all this cross-fertilization some one, presumably a third person, 
made further additions in the prompt-book (p. 82) and that Mar- 
lowe himself joined in this game, writing a line to remedy a “bad 
join ” (p. 105). Or that, when the play was printed, a compositor 
detected a metrical fault and attempted to improve it by guesswork 
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(p. 108, cf. p. 92). Was ever a play written, or printed, in such 
fashion? It is no more difficult for me to believe that Marlowe 
wrote some at least of the poorer parts than to believe that he 
conceived a tragedy in which the sublime was jostled by the ridicu- 
lous, and deputed the latter to a collaborator who also (behind 
Marlowe’s back?) tinkered with the sublime parts. I am therefore 
reluctant to regard the question of authorship as settled. But if 
it is not, Dr. Greg has amassed a wealth of material for the use 
of any one who can settle it. 

As a parallel text edition the book is magnificent. It is hard 
to think of another modern literary text, even a play of Shakes- 
peare’s, which has been analyzed with equal intensity, rigorous 
method, and command of all the analyst’s resources. Almost every 
line is annotated; the most minute differences between the two 
versions are sometimes scrutinized at ample length. It would be 
hard to find a material point which has escaped Dr. Greg’s analysis. 
There is no cause for surprise here; we have long been accustomed 
to expect nothing but magistral work from Dr. Greg, and masterly 
this book is. It belongs with the classics of English scholarship. 

I am tempted to add a splenetic footnote. I wonder how long 
it will take Dr. Greg’s work to drive the 1604 text from the field. 
Though there has been little excuse for it since Boas’ edition of 
1932, the text of 1604 is still being reprinted for school use, just 
as textbook publishers still put out inferior texts of Shakespeare 
as if Pollard, McKerrow, and Greg had never lived. Scholars are 
not surprised to find that their work is largely ignored by the 
general public; they have a right to be surprised when it is ignored 


by their colleagues and allies, 
M. A, SHAABER 


University of Pennsylvania 





The Critical Opinions of William Wordsworth. Ed. by MARKHAM 
L. Peacock, Jr. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. 


Pp. xxvi + 468. 


Together with helpful indices this book offers us a catalogue of 
“ Wordsworth’s critical comments: (1) on literary principles and 
subjects; (2) on various authors and their works; (3) and on his 
own verse and prose.” These comments are preceded by an intro- 
duction dealing briefly with the amount of the poet’s criticism, its 
limitations and breadth, its originality and penetration. One could 
wish that Mr. Peacock had been less confined in stating his judg- 
ments; for their rightness indicates that they were worthy of en- 
largement. The entire volume would justify greater claims than 
the author has made for it. 
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This is an important book. The most important thing about it is 
that it furnishes primary evidence of the significance of Words- 
worth’s critical thinking. It gathers and puts in order his opinions 
on some 417 subjects, 524 authors and works, and 57 of his own 
works. One may not compute significance ; but the assembled mate- 
rials of this volume strongly move Wordsworth into position as one 
of the dominant minds of our English literature. The fact that his 
judgments were scattered here and there in prefaces, in postscripts, 
in letters, and in conversations had tended to vitiate their effect. 
True Wordsworthians had long known the place that was rightfully 
his, and were content ; but now others may feel the fuller impact of 
his mind. 

It is true that Wordsworth said he “ never cared a straw about ” 
critical theory ; that he regretted having written such a work as the 
preface to Lyrical Ballads ; that he asserted, “I am not a critic and 
set little value upon the art.” Such remarks may suggest why he 
produced no systematic work on criticism. But if these remarks 
ever led us into an unawareness of his various and profound judg- 
ments in literary matters Mr. Peacock has furnished us means to 
rectify our mistake, 

Mr. Peacock has set Wordsworth up where he belongs. He may 
not have intended to do so noble a service, but the whole effect of his 
work is to put the poet in his right position. More than some 
scholars have suspected, Wordsworth now appears as a dedicated 
artist, one who knew what he was at, one who would “ not begrudge 
a fortnight to a word,” and who loved his art and labored “ at it 
with reverence, affection, and industry.” Light people have mistaken 
his tenacity for stubbornness and have confused his honest-earned 
good opinion of his works with egotism. But in all that is collected 
here it would be difficult to find any self-appraisal that has not 
proved to be correct. Wordsworth stands out as he was: a man of 
extraordinary strength of mind. 

He stands, also, near the center of the literary scene, for half a 
century a dominant thinker. No recluse, he. Let us remember the 
524 authors and works upon which he commented. He knew most 
of the gifted men and women of his time, and almost every work of 
genius produced. And the judgments expressed in his words were 
always more considerate and kind than those which others reported : 
his inconsistency is often patent kindness. He could be harsh, 
and in his later years, as he himself pointed out, his convictions 
hardened; yet he was most harsh with the least recent things and 
his convictions were often formed about things of deepest worth. 

Further, this book dispells the suggestion that Wordsworth, be- 
cause he was not a bookish man, was therefore careless of great 
vooks, His books may have been few, but they were good. It may 
safely be said that if he did not know all that was written in Greek 
and Latin and English, he knew the best. He spoke for Auschylus, 
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for Lucretius, for Milton. To recognize and to know the best and to 
hail it is the mark of first class critical intelligence. In cataloguing 
Wordsworth’s critical opinions Mr. Peacock seems to transcend his 
method : we begin to read his book as though it were a study. 

Wordsworthians will turn to this work much as a humanist will 
turn to the Analects of Confucius or as a philosopher will turn to 
the Discourses of Epictetus. Such sections as those on poetry, on 
criticism, on style are full of matter. The comments on Burns and 
Byron, Chaucer and Coleridge, Spenser and Southey are charged 
with wisdom and conviction. And anyone who wishes to stand in 
one place and survey the literary affairs of an era will welcome this 
book. It will serve the seasoned scholar and help the younger 
student. All of those who prefer to form their judgments on fact 
and truth will be grateful for Mr. Peacock’s work. 


BENNETT WEAVER 
University of Michigan 





Joseph Spence A Critical Biography. By Austin Wricurt. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. viii + 265. $4.00. 


Joseph Spence is interesting as a collector of anecdotes about 
Pope, as a small contributor to eighteenth-century criticism and 
aesthetic theory, and as a social phenomenon. Mr. Wright’s 
scholarly book, being a “ critical biography,” treats all these mat- 
ters more or less together in chronological order, with a separate 
chapter dealing with the history of the manuscripts of the Anecdotes 
and with their reliability. Other aspects of the Anecdotes, such 
as their subject matter and style and their literary implications, 
receive only cursory attention. Spence’s associations, in so far as 
he could manage them, were with the right people—Pope, Gray, 
Joseph Warton, Thomson, Horace Walpole, Shenstone, Garrick, 
Dodsley, Richardson, and other literary figures, not to mention 
some rich and titled people whom he was not unwilling to know 
well. This fact and the extra advantage of the survival of a con- 
siderable body of Spence’s manuscripts make possible a biography 
that is pleasantly studded with familiar names. 

Assuming a not very rigorous critical attitude, Mr. Wright pro- 
vides an informative survey of Spence’s writings, especially the 
three main works: his Essay on Pope’s Odyssey (1726), with its 
careful analysis of Pope’s diction and its insistent argument 
against rhyme; his pretentious Polymetis (1747), in which com- 
parisons are made between Roman writers and Roman plastic 
artists in their handling of supernatural beings; and Crito: or, A 
Dialogue on Beauty (1752). One is prepared for Spence’s ideas on 
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“low ” words and on the possibility of creating ideas by sounds in 
poetry, even if his examples are surprising; but some of Spence’s 
excursions into aesthetics it is hard to take seriously. That Laurence 
Sterne was amused by Spence’s mathematical scale in Crito for 
gauging personal beauty is reassuring. 

Spence as a social phenomenon requires a somewhat different 
presentation than he here receives. Virginia Woolf should have 
sketched him for us—the sociable but valetudinarian bachelor in 
orders, bookish and a man of taste but blessed with the smallest 
literary talents; developing at last into the local authority on the 
carefully asymmetrical garden. Spence calls on the aged LeSage in 
Paris, scribbling notes of the conversation on a playing card. 
Hardly a slave to duty either as priest or professor, he does worry 
about his pleasure in dispensing charity; it is now a passion, he 
fears, not a virtue. And at the age of fifty-three our clergyman 
records in an elegant dialogue the precise shape of the most beautiful 
female breast; then, always mindful of decorum, he publishes his 
dialogue as by “ Sir Harry Beaumont ” and, presumably, goes off to 
make his annual visit to his church and to the houses of his kind 
friends. All but one of these details appear in Mr. Wright’s pages, 
but they need assembling to produce their special flavor. 

It was perhaps consideration for the general reader that led Mr. 
Wright or the publisher to relegate footnotes to the end of the 
volume. But a reader who is expected to understand passages in 
Latin and in German will not be alarmed by footnotes. As a 
matter of fact, material that would interest the general reader— 
rumors of Spence’s presenting a disagreeable schoolmaster among 
the statuaries in Polymetis, Walpole’s story of the blunders of old 
Mrs. Spence—is sometimes printed in the notes, whereas something 
few users of the book would need to know—an error in the Win- 
chester school records—is honored with a place in the text. One 
must read both text and notes to get the full value of this meaty 


volume. 
BENJAMIN BoyYceE 


Duke University 





Novalis. Der Dichter der blawen Blume. Von FRIEDRICH HIEBEL. 
Bern: Francke Verlag, 1951. 3615S. 


Montaigne, Cervantes, Goethe, Schiller, Biichner, Tolstoi—to this 
series of commemorative and memorable volumes the Francke 
Verlag in Bern has now added a study of the poet Friedrich von 
Hardenberg. In it the author, Professor Hiebel of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, not only combines the scholar’s exactness with imaginative 
perceptiveness, but distinguishes himself by a clarity and simplicity 
of presentation which should assure his work a wider circle of 
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readers than is accorded the average monograph. This easy grace 
of form is attained in part by relegating to the footnotes his reac- 
tions to the views of predecessors in the field, and by so interweavy- 
ing the salient facts in the early Romanticist’s life with the prob- 
lems centering upon his poetry that, despite the limits imposed by 
the fragmentary nature of some of the writings, a fresh and unified 
picture of the whole emerges. 

The four major sections of Hiebel’s book trace the progress from 
the tentative striving of extreme youth through the aphorisms of 
the student years to the Marchen of the apprentice and the major 
works of the mature poet. The interpretation proceeds almost as 
if in concentric circles, for in each form essayed by Novalis there 
is something of the shape and texture and thought of what went 
before. This impression of growth from a central core is developed 
in the successive chapters with a minimum of reference to the im- 
pedimenta of German idealism. Nor is the religious element given 
undue emphasis from any angle, be it Protestant or Catholic. 
Rather, the Geistlichen Lieder are analyzed as heralds of an ideal, 
nonsectarian Christianity of the future. 

For the most part the interpretation of the Marchen is new: asa 
process of transformation in which the concepts of original sin, 
atonement and rebirth are seen as basic elements in Friedrich von 
Hardenberg’s thought. Detailed consideration is given to the major 
works: the six Hymnen an die Nacht, the Geistlichen Lieder, Die 
Christenheit oder Europa, and Heinrich von Ofterdingen. Seem- 
ingly effortless analyses offer new perspectives for the understand- 
ing of these last works, an understanding which, as the author notes 
in the foreword, owes much to the philosophy of Rudolf Steiner. 

Some may object to the brevity with which the poet’s relation to 
Goethe, to Friedrich Schlegel, to the writings of Fichte and of 
others is treated, or even feel that too much knowledge of biographi- 
cal data is presupposed in the reader. In this respect the author 
limits himself with the evident purpose of concentrating on those 
phases of Hardenberg’s life which are essential to a comprehension 
of the poet of mysticism. That Novalis himself, with his inten- 
tionally cryptic use of words, does not particularly wish to reveal 
his own form of “ Magic Idealism ” to any and all, only makes the 
path of the critic thornier. Professor Hiebel’s solution of the 
questions raised by the form of his subject reveals a rare combina- 
tion of scholarly acumen and artistic penetration. The critical 
notes, as well as an exhaustive bibliography and an index, add to 
the usefulness of the book. 

M. R. JESSEN 


Bryn Mawr College 
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The Characi. “ation of Pilate in the Towneley Plays. Studies in 
Language and Interature. By ARNoLD Wittiams. East Lans- 
ing, Michigan: Michigan State College Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 
112. $2.50. 


The most significant contribution of this monograph is the im- 
plicit suggestion that the element of tragedy in the miracle plays 
needs more specific consideration than it has so far had, even, for 
example, in Professor Farnham’s Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan 
Tragedy. Also it serves to throw proper emphasis on the Processus 
Talentorum for its originality as a sort of “grim and sardonic” 
relief in the group of plays concerned with the passion. The author 
studies the development of the character of Pilate in the Towneley 
cycle as contrasted with the treatment elsewhere. He makes clear 
the tradition of the two Pilates, the good and the bad, and shows 
that here the villain is wholly bad and thus wholly consistent. A 
valuable chapter presents the evidence that in this figure there is a 
concentrated social satire directed against lawyers. And textual 
problems regarding the fact that several plays of the cycle seem to 
have come from York are neatly faced by the adoption of the theory 
that the compiler chose plays that offered a consistent Pilate. 
Readers who fee] that the author’s enthusiasm for this character in 
the plays goes too far may question several of the conclusions in 
the thesis: in particular they may ask whether a subtler presenta- 
tion might not have shown a Pilate who was more complicated with 
a more human mixture of good and bad. Realism in characteriza- 
tion often combines what is consistent with what is self-contradic- 
tory, as Mr. Williams is well aware (although in this case, pp. 30-31, 
I do not think he points to a real “ contradiction ”—the shiftiness 
is villainy too and there is no conflict indicated within Pilate’s na- 
ture). We may also ask whether the cycle has not given us simply 
another Herod. We need a fuller discussion of the essential quality 
of the tragic motif, however, when Mr. Williams says: “ The result 
is perhaps the first great tragic villain in the modern theatre ” 
(p. 51). The quotations are accurate as far as I have checked them, 
but there are some signs of carelessness in the bibliographical appa- 
ratus. A curious method of citation which the author uses through- 
out the monograph is to give one word of the printed title thus: 
“The Pilates of Alsfelder, Redentin, and Semur mock the request 
of the Jews” (p. 6) and again “...in Muri, Alsfelder, and Greban 
he rages at the soldiers ” (p. 7), certainly not a good idea. 


Howarp R. Patcr 
Smith College 
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Johnsonian Studies 1887-1950. By James L. CiiFForD. Minnea- 
polis: University of Minnesota Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 140, 
$2.00 paper, $3.00 cloth. 


Subtitled “A Survey and a Bibliography,” Professor Clifford’s 
volume well fulfills both promises. His introduction covers the 
high spots of scholarship and criticism up to the publication of 
Hill’s monumental edition of Boswell’s Life in 1887, taken as the 
initial landmark for this book, continues in greater detail to the 
present, and concludes with a suggestion of studies or editions still 
needed, The bibliography is divided into twenty-four parts, of 
which the most important for a scholar or a critic are: the cata- 
logues and bibliographies proper, Boswell, Johnson’s personal rela- 
tionships, miscellaneous, Johnson’s prose style, and the thirteen 
sections on Johnson’s individual works. And I think every John- 
sonian will learn something from these sections. As the whole 
book is selective, Professor Clifford has helped the reader by mark- 
ing with asterisks the titles he considers most important, and his 
excellent judgment is everywhere evident. It is clear that this is 
based on a close acquaintance with the works themselves, over 2100 
items. Furthermore, there are enough critical or descriptive com- 
ments to guide the reader through this material—comments very 
plain indeed: “a typical Victorian point of view,” “an absurdly 
mixed-up Freudian analysis,” “a facsimile,” “42 illustrations 
from the Adam collection.” 

Some of the sections are aimed at the collector or the general 
reader rather than the scholar. With a few exceptional items, these 
are editions, selections, anthologies, clubs and associations, homes 
and places, pictures, relics, and fiction. Where desirable a cross- 
reference is given. But the amateur is going to find the work 
difficult to use at first, because the index consists of modern 
authors only (except Boswell, Burney, Piozzi), and to find Samuel 
Parr, Mrs. Knowles, or William Strahan requires a search. In 
the body of the book, each section is alphabetical by author or, if 
anonymous, by first word of title. This results in some confusion, 
as when in the same section twelve items on Johnson are listed 
under “ Dr.” and three under “ Samuel.” It is even more puzzling 
to find Tinker’s Dr, Johnson and Fanny Burney, which is listed 


only under “ D.” 
As editor of the Johnsonian News-Letter Professor Clifford is 


aware of works in progress, and several of these are listed ; I noticed 
two articles and five books. Because he is one of the best and most 
enthusiastic Johnsonians alive—who else would or could have com- 
piled this book ?—he has not been able to resist giving asterisks to 


four of the five unpublished volumes, 
E. L. McApam, Jr. 


New York University 








BRIEF MENTION 


BRIEF MENTION 


Syrinz or a Sevenfold History. By WiLtiam Warner. Edited 
with introduction and notes by WaLLace A. Bacon. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1950. Pp. lxxxv +- 223. $5.00. 
Thanks to Dr. Bacon’s energy a book that has often been talked 
about may now be read. Warner is a late Sidnean without the 
master’s depth of thought, niceness of style, sense of structure; he 
has, however, a better notion of story than Gascoigne but he should. 
Dr. Bacon has provided an historical preface and collated the 1597 
text (here reprinted) with that of 1584, recording the results in the 


notes. 
D. C. A. 





The latest volume of the New Cambridge Shakespeare is Antony 
and Cleopatra (London & New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1950; $2.50). The text of the play is straightforward; no one has 
ever maintained that it shows signs of revision or dual authorship ; 
so there are no really contentious problems to be discussed in the 


introduction or note on the copy. The result is an edition which 
shows Professor Dover Wilson at his best as a perceptive critic and 
acute commentator, with no new heterodoxies to antagonize the 


conservative. 
R. C. BALD 


Cornell University 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“Wuite Maceic in Friar Bacon.” In the January 1952 number of MLN 
Mr. Frank Towne attacks my speculations in my Invisible World (1939) 
about the nature of the magic in Greene’s Friar Bacon with the claim that 
I misread the play and concluded that Bacon’s magic is, as he puts it, 
“harmless.” Nothing could have been farther from my intention than such 
a conclusion. I entirely agree with Mr. Towne on what he calls the magic’s 
“incompatibility with true religion.” In fact I say. in my book: “ Bacon’s 
means are confessed in the end to be only desecration. Like Faustus, 
Bacon knows in his soul that the ‘ art’ he practices is a guilty one; and like 
Faustus he persists, deluding himself as best he can.” (p. 134) And again: 
“For Bacon deals not with angels but with fiends and in the end con- 
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fesses that his art, though effective, is damnable and damning.” (p. 121) 
Certainly I did not suggest, as Mr. Towne seems to contend, that Bacon is 
a theurgist; on the contrary I said flatly that “his art cannot be con- 
ceived that ... of the theurgist....” (p. 121) 

What kind of art is it then? Mr. Towne, who accuses me of “ forcing 
the play to illustrate contemporary pneumatological lore,” is able to say 
virtually without reservation that “Greene considered his Friar a prac- 
titioner of black . . . magic.” (p. 10) All I had the confidence to say was 
that “ Bacon’s magic, so far as the mode of it is apparent from the passing 
allusions of the play, apparently comes closer to the thing which the 
[Solomonic] rituals claim than that of any other play magician.” (p. 133) 
What do the rituals claim? They claim, first, a genuine piety and, second, 
a real coercive power over devils. Orthodox religion allowed neither of 
these claims, and the play Dr. Faustus allows neither. Obviously Greene’s 
play allows the real power, though not the genuine piety. 

Mr. Towne supposes that when I say that Bacon’s incantations made him 
guilty “in a degree less than mortal,” (p. 134) I stand for what he calls 
the “ veniality of his sin.” (p. 12) I stand for nothing of the sort, but I 
do point out here the difference between Bacon’s effective ritual, which the 
orthodox interpreted as a tacit compact with devils, and the express com- 
pact to which Faustus was eventually reduced by the ineffectiveness of his 
ritual. Obviously Bacon’s guilt, though great, was less than mortal, for 
he saved himself. On the other hand, the witch pact which Faustus makes 
following the failure of his effort to coerce devils is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, after which no repentance is possible. Bacon’s sin is, of 
course, damning if persisted in to the end, but repentance is possible to 
him. 

Mr. Towne thinks that I have “ been seduced by some of the details of the 
repentance speech into overlooking its whole tenor” when I say that 
“ Bacon seems to have coerced devils by the powers of heaven and not by 
any affinity with hell.” (p. 252) But that Bacon had not the witch’s 
affinity with hell does not mean that he is innocent; and that he used 
the powers of heaven to coerce devils (“to countervail his God”) does 
mean, in the orthodox view, that he is guilty, though not in the last degree. 
This guiltiness, which to Mr. Towne seems the “whole tenor” of Bacon’s 
speech, does not in itself contradict my surmise (and I never claim it to be 
more than a surmise) about the means of Bacon’s magic. 

On the whole, I agree with Mr. Towne’s main thesis about the play, but 
I doubt that he has made any real point which I had not previously made, 
and I see in his article no reason to repudiate any of my speculations 
about Bacon’s magic. 

Rosert H. WEST 


University of Georgia 
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SAUL ON JEFFARES. Since the English edition of my book W. B. Yeats / 
Man and Poet is exhausted and the publishers have decided not to reprint 
it at present, I should like to comment on Professor Saul’s valuable cor- 
rections of the Yale University Press American edition, published under 
the title ‘Jeffares on Yeats’ in the April, 1951, number of MLN. I 
accept gratefully all the corrections on pp. 246 and 247 of his article. I 
had hoped to correct many of these slips which appeared in the English 
edition (the MS of which was destroyed in the fire at Western Printing 
Services, Bristol, before the type was completely set up), but my correc- 
tions were too late for the Yale edition. With regard to Professor Saul’s 
remarks on pp. 248 and 249 of his note, I should like to discuss the points 
raised in more detail. Mrs. W. B. Yeats has very kindly resolved most of 
the ‘factual disagreements’ remarked by Professor Saul, in a letter to 
him and in conversation with myself. Professor Saul has with gracious 
generosity allowed me to make use of his information in order that we 
ean together supply the fullest necessary detail in this one note. The 
numbered items following correspond with the paragraphs of Professor 
Saul’s previous note, pp. 248-249 MLN. 


1. ‘Owen Aherne and His Dancers’ was not written in Normandy but 
at Coleman’s Hatch, Sussex, and the dates for composition of the first and 
second sections of the poem were the 24th and 27th October, respectively. 
Yeats was married on October 20th, not 21st as previously stated. 

2. Dr. Ellmann’s dating of ‘Ego Dominus Tuus’ and my own are both 
correct. The dates for Yeats’s poems are often difficult to arrive at, as the 
process of making a poem was frequently a long business, but in this case 
the poem’s first MS was dated October 1915, the second and final MS 
December 5, 1915. 

3. My dating of the birth of Anne Yeats to 26 February is correct, and 
I can now more precisely date the completion of ‘A Prayer for My 
Daughter’ to June 1919, instead of the summer of that year. The first 
MS of the poem is dated April, 1919. 

4. The writing of ‘Coole Park, 1929’ is correctly dated for its final 
version in my book; the poem was begun in 1928, and its final MS version 
is signed and labelled “ Dublin. September 7, 1929.” 

5. ‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’ was written during the period 
1919-1922. There are numerous MS versions. 

6. I do not think that the poems written to Diana Vernon can yet be 
discussed with fullness of evidence; but I believe my attribution to be 
correct, 

7. My final footnote merely quoted Yeats’s letter to Lady Gerald Wel- 
lesley; it does not necessarily run counter to Mr. Hone’s factual statement, 
which is correct. 

8. The man ‘ with sixty or more winters’ on his head in ‘ Among School 
Children ’ was, of course, Yeats himself, as the poem has an autobiographi- 
cal basis. Mrs. Yeats indicated in her letter to Professor Saul that Yeats 
meant “ With sixty or more winters on its head” to refer to the con- 
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cluding line of the first stanza of the poem “ Among School Children,” 
“A sixty-year-old smiling public man.” Professor Saul’s conjecture adds 
to the richness of association involved in the phrase Yeats used so 
graphically. 
A. NORMAN JEFFARES 
University of Adelaide 





CHAUCER AND VALLINS AGAIN. Several years ago in these pages (LXxII, 
258-60) I called attention to a series of Chaucerian portraits by G. H. 
Vallins that appeared in Punch from 1944 through 1946. Since that time 
there has been no let-up in the activity of this twentieth-century Chau- 
cerian, and the following additional pieces in Punch are here cited as a 
means of bringing up-to-date the record of these effective illustrations of 


Chaucer’s continuing appeal: 


The Plomber 

The Scoutmaster 

The Headmaster 

The Civil Servant 

The Doctor 

The Dentist . 

The Policeman 

The Umpire . 

The Hiker 

The Commentator 

The Barber or 
The Member of Parliament 
The Astronomer 

The Sanitary Inspector 
The Butcher 

Pilgrims . 

The Postman 

The Engine Driver . 


Louisiana State University 


coxtr (26 March 1947), 262 
ccxit (7 May 1947), 394 
ccoxm (31 December 1947), 619 
ccxIv (11 February 1948), 120 
coxiv (7 April 1948), 296 
ccxv (20 October 1948), 360 
ccxvI (16 March 1949), 286 
coxvit (6 July 1949), 24 
ccxvilt (3 May 1950), 478 
coxix (5 July 1950), 9 

ccoxIx (27 September 1950), 332 
ccoxIx (18 October 1950), 379 
coxIx (29 November 1950), 512 
ccoxx (24 January 1951), 120 
ccoxx (14 March 1951), 322 
ccoxx (30 May 1951), 662 
coxxI (25 July 1951), 97 
ccxxm (23 January 1952), 155. 


Henry Bostey Woo.rr 





AND PresTES THREE (Cant. Tales, Prol. 164). Mr. W. P. Lehmann has 
treated (MLN 67, pp. 321 ff.), under the title “ A rare use of numerals in 
Chaucer,” the passage in the Prologue of the Canterbury Tales, ll. 163 f.: 

Another Nonne with hire hadde she, 
That was hir chapelayne, and prestes three— 


for which he proposes a way of counting on Chaucer’s part according to 
which the sum of the three persons counted (the Nun, her Chaplain and 
her Priest) is represented in the numeral three of the phrase prestes three, 
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the plural prestes being the result of an attraction by the numeral. In the 
same manner, in 1. 1554 of the Friar’s Tale: Bothe hey and cart, and eek 
his caples thre Chaucer counted the cart loaded with hay as one item, the 
horses (called Brok and Scot) as two and added them under the heading 
‘ horses.’ 

I should like, however, to express disagreement with Mr. Lehmann’s 
interpretation of prestes as a plural: how could the idea ‘and the priest 
(was) number three’ be expressed in the form ‘and (there were) three 
priests’? The parallel from the Hildebrandslied: ‘I roamed summers and 
winters sixty’ (instead of ‘thirty summers and thirty winters’) is quite 
different: here the numeral modifies, not the last item involved (‘ winters’), 
but the genus proximum to which both terms belong, i.e. ‘seasons.’ Mr. 
Lehmann has been brought to his conclusion by an apparent analogy in 
Old French: 

“Here a substantive may be used before a cardinal numeral which sums up 
the 9 number of items or persons involved in a situation, e.g. Perceval 
1, 5307-8: 

Puis revont a l’estor combatre, 

Or ne sont il mais que il quatre. 


Here ‘il quatre,’ ‘the four,’ refers to Perceval and his three brothers. In 
later texts, those approaching the time of Chaucer, we find plural forms 
before the numeral; plurals were probably introduced by attraction to the 
following numeral. Foulet [Rom. Lxm, 35] cites numerous instances, among 
them Galeran, 6660-1: 


Nuls a dire ne vous saroit 
comment elles sont eulx deulx liees. 


This is the construction of Prol. 164.” 

Unfortunately, the Old French passages in question have been mis- 
interpreted by Mr. Lehmann and have no bearing at all on the Chaucer 
passages. First, the lines from Perceval contain simply the commonplace 
OF expression il quatre, ‘they four’ or ‘four of them,’ with il plural 
(< Lat. illi). Thus the line: Or ne sont il mais que il quatre means 
literally: ‘now they [Perceval and his three brothers] are only [they] four.’ 
Tobler, in an article entitled “ iaus cent ‘ihrer hundert’” (Verm. Beitr. v 
23) has pointed out that such an equation as mod. Fr. ils ne sont que 
quatre (‘ils = 4’) is generally avoided in OF which, through the personal 
pronoun, tends to differentiate the group (e.g. of 4) from the rest of people 
who do not belong to the group. Foulet’s article from which Lehmann 
quotes his examples of OF was concerned only with the replacement in 
later OF of the nominative il quatre, il deus etc. by the oblique euwx quatre, 
eux deuw etc.: the contrast between il and eug is not that between singular 
and plural, as Mr. Lehmann, to judge from his wording: “in later texts 
[than the Perceval] we find plural forms before the numeral,” seems to 
believe—nor, in either case, have we to do with a peculiar method of 
counting. Again, what is surprising in the passage from @aleran is only 
the masculine gender of eula deulx appearing in the same sentence as 
elles—which proves for this text a standardization of the masculine form 
of the absolute personal pronoun (paralleled in this text by a similar 
development of ceul# at the expense of celles, cf. the glossary of Foulet’s 
edition). 
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There is then in the Chaucer passage no reason to assume an attraction of 
the original singular prest by the numeral three which would produce the 
plural prestes three: ‘she had with her a nun that was her chaplain and 
priests three.’ Perhaps I may submit to Chaucer scholars more experienced 
than I the suggestion that prestes is not a nominative plural, but a 
genitive singular: ‘and (the) priest’s three ’ =‘ and the [number, the sum 
total] three that is formed (achieved) by the priest ’"—an indeed rare use of 
the genitive for which I can offer no parallels with figures, but which is 
underlying such Eng. expressions as shank’s mare ‘the horse formed, 
represented by one’s legs,’ or, with of, that fool of a boy ‘ that fool repre- 
sented by the boy’? (cf. Fr. ce fripon de valet, and also the Scandinavian 
type with the possessive pronoun which is the consequence of an ‘ of ’-con- 
struction: min gamle narr ‘my old fool’ =‘ the fool of me, the fool that I 
am’). We have ultimately to do with the genitive of shape and arrange- 
ment. The omission of the article before prestes in our example is usual in 
enumerations. As for the “arithmetics ” of the matter, we have to do 
with the wide-spread conception that the final item of a series achieves the 
fulfilment of the number this represents: in the Catalan of Mallorca we 
find the replacement of the Romance ordinals of the type ‘ the third day’ by 
the expression ‘the day that makes (fulfils) three’ (el dia que fa tres), 
ef. my article in ZRPh 45 (1925), 8, in which I quoted the Egyptologist 
Sethe who had proven in 1916 that in Old Egyptian, Arabic and Sanskrit 
the ordinals are expressed by means of a participle meaning ‘filling’; and 
Sethe’s theory that the Indo-European ordinals which show the form of 
superlatives (méum-ros ~ dpc-ros) can only be explained by the idea of 
‘fulfilment’ (‘the fifth’ =‘ the most five-like one, the item that achieves 
five [best]’) has been corroborated by Benveniste? (Noms d’agent et 
nom d’action en indo-européen (1948), pp. 144ff.), who has retraced this 
originally ‘ completive’ or ‘ integrative’ character of the ordinals in many 
non-Indo-European languages. 

As for the example from the Friar’s Tale: and eek his caples thre, this 
could be made to read his caples’ thre and understood as containing a 
similar genitive, this time plural (since there are actually two horses 


involved). 
Leo SPITZER 





2 One might also think of the three of us, all of us in the meaning that 
has developed from the original partitive idea (three of us = three from 
us): ‘the three that are formed by us, all that are represented by us,’ but 
this type of expression is only attested with plural pronouns. 

* Benveniste, p. 145, expresses his astonishment about the failure on the 
part of the linguists to draw consequences from Sethe’s remarks: he was 
not aware of my article in ZRPh 1925. I may add today that exact 
parallels to the type of expression, found by Benveniste in many languages: 
‘(the item) belonging to three’ for ‘the third’ (‘celui de trois’ = ‘ celui 
en qui se réalise trois’) are found in Romance: in Judeo-Spanish (la di se& 
‘the sixth’), Sardinian (su de duos ‘the second’) and Romanian (al 
doi-lea ‘the second’), cf. M. L. Wagner, It. dial. xiv, 112. 
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Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952, 
Pp. xxvi + 495. $5.50. 

Ray, Gordon N.—The Buried Life, a 
Study of the Relation between Thackeray’s 
Fiction and his Personal History. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1952, 
Pp. vi + 148. $2.75. 

Reed, Robert R., Jr.— Bedlam on the 
Jacobean Stage. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard Univ. Press, 1952. Pp. x+ 1990. 
$3.50. 

Roth, Cecil—Benjamin Disraeli Earl of 
Beaconsfield. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1952. Pp. xiv + 178. 

Scherrer, Gebhard J.—James Shirleys 
Nachruhm. Ziirich: Juris, 1951. Pp. 103. 


Waith, Eugene M.—The Pattern of Tragi- 
comedy in Beaumont and Fletcher. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1952. Pp. 
xiv +214. $4.00. (Yale Studies in Eng- 
lish, 120.) 

Wallace, Malcolm W.— English Characte 
and the English Literary Tradition. To- 
ronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. 
x+78. $3.50. (Alexander Lecture, 1950- 
51). 

Wiley, Margaret L.—The Subtle Knot: 
Creative Scepticism in 17th-Century Eng- 
land. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1952. Pp. 303. $5.00. 

Williams, Arnold (ed.).—A Tribute to 
George Coffin Taylor. Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1952. Pp. xviii + 213. $5.00. 

Woodress, James L., Jr.— Howells and 
Italy. Durham, N. C.: Duke Univ. Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv + 223. $3.50. 

Woodring, Carl R.—Victorian Samplers: 
William and Mary Howitt. Lawrence, 
Kansas: Univ. of Kansas Press, 1952. Pp. 
252. $4.00. 


GERMAN 


Bell, Clair Hayden.—The Meistersinger- 
schule at Memmingen and its “ Kurtze Ent 
werffung.” [University of California Pub 
lic. in Modern Philology. Vol. 36 No. 1). 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1952. 
90 pp. 4 plates. $1.25. 

«Bergengruen, Werner.—Die drei Falken. 
Ed. by Pamela Reilly. [Blackwell’s Ger- 
man Texts]. Ozford: Basil Blackwell, 
1952. xxxvi+47 pp. 5s. 

Bonwit, Marianne.—Der leidende Dritte. 
Das Problem d. Entsagung in biirgerlichen 
Romanen und Novellen, [Univers. of Cali- 
fornia Public, in Modern Philology. Vol. 36 
No. 2]. Berkeley: Univ. of Califorma 
Press, 1952. 21 pp. $0.25. 
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Borden, Charles E.—The original model 
for Lessing’s “Der junge Gelehrte.” 
[Univers. of California Public. in Modern 
Philology. Vol. 36 No. 3]. Berkeley: Univ. 
of California Press, 1952. l5 pp. $0.25. 
/Brachin, Pierre—Le Cercle de Miinster 
(1779-1806) et la pensée religieuse de F. L. 
Stolberg. Paris: IAC, 1951. 492 pp. 


| Bruford, W. H.—Literary Interpretation 
in Germany. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1952. 48 pp. $0.50. 

| Kleist, Heinrich von.—Penthesilea. Ed. 
by D. G. Dyer. [Cambridge Plain Texts]. 
New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952. 
viii +122 pp. 65 cents. 

Kosch, Wilhelm (ed.).—Deutsches Litera- 
tur-Lexikon. 2. neu bearbeitete Auflage. 
[Doppel-Lieferung 15/16.] Bern: “A 
Francke, 1952. 1329-1520 pp. SFr. 16.80. 


Leopold, W. F. and B. Q. Morgan (eds.).— 
Graded German Readers. Bks. 6 to ®& 
Boston: Heath, 1952. 156 pp. $2.00. 

Maurer, Friedrich.— Nordgermanen und 
Alemannen. Studien z. german. u. friihdeu- 
tschen Sprachgeschichte, Stammes- u. Volks- 
kunde, 3. itiberarbeitete u. erweiterte Aufl. 
[Bibliotheca Germanica Bd. 3]. Bern: A. 
Francke, 1952. 187 pp. SFr. 13.50. 


' Mergell, Bodo.—Der Gral in Wolframs 
Parzinal. Halle: Niemeyer, 1952. viii 
176 pp. ; 
Neubert, Fritz—Studien zur vergl. Lit- 
eraturgeschichte im besonderen zur Ver- 
hiltnis Deutschland-Frankreich. Berlin: 
— & Humblot, 1952. 208pp. DM. 
5. 


O'Flaherty, James C.—Unity and Lan- 
guage: A study in the philosophy of J. G. 
Hamann. {Univers. of North Carolina 
Studies in the Germanic Languages No. 6). 
Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina, 1952. 
121 pp. $3.00. 


| Pfeffer, J. A. (ed.).—Essays on German 
Language and Literature in Honor of T. B. 
Hewitt. Univ. of Buffalo Studies, xx, no. 1 
May, 1952. 87 pp. po aati 
' Pickering, F. P. (ed.).—Christi Leiden in 
emer Vision geschaut (A German Mystic 
Text of the Fourteenth Century). Man- 
chester: U. Press, 1952. x + 81 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Rehm, Walther.—Griechentum und Goe- 
thezeit. Geschichte eines 
Auflage. Bern: A. Francke, 1952. 
428 pp. SFr. 18.50. 


ry of German Figurative Usage. Fascicle 
_(A—anfiihlen). Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. 
vu+40pp. 10s. 6d. 








Glaubens. 3. | 
xii+ | 
| éd. crit. par Ake Blomqvist. 


Spalding, Keith—An Historical Diction- | 
| Almqvist & Wiksell, 1951. 


* Suso, Heinrich —The life of the Servant. 
Translated by James M. Clark. London: 
James Clarke & Co., 1952. 150 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Valk, Melvin E. and Coogan, Daniel F. 
(eds.).—Nachkriegserzihlungen. A selection 
of contemporary German Short Stories for 
College Students. New York: Russell F. 
Moore Co., 1952. xi + 170 pp. 
; Van Stockum, Th. C. and Van Dam, J.— 
Geschichte d. deutschen Literatur. Erster 
Band: Von den Anfaingen bis zum 18. Jh. 
Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Groningen: 
J. B. Wolters, 1952. iv + 352pp. F. 11.90. 
,» Vietor, Karl—Geist und Form. Aufsitze 
zur deutschen Literaturgeschichte. Bern: 
A. Francke, 1952. 381 pp. SFr. 19.50. 
Wasserzieher, Ernst.—Woher? Ablei- 
tendes Wérterbuch d. deutschen Sprache 13. 
neubearbeitete Auflage v. Werner Betz. 
Bonn: Diimmlers Verlag, 1952. 441 pp. 
¢ Wehrli, Max (ed.).—Das Lied von der 
Entstehung der LEidgenossenschaft. Das 
Urner Tellenspiel. [Quellenwerk z. Entste- 


hung der Schweiz. Eidgenossenschaft. Abt. 
Chroniken u. Dichtungen, Bd. 2 TI. 1]. 
Aarau: Sauerlander, 1952. 99 pp. SFr. 15.- 


FRENCH 


Aveline, Claude.—L’Exécution de Mari- 
néche, ed. F. J. Gemmell and R. J. Quinault. 
Boston: Heath, n.d. [1952]. 108 pp. $1.28. 

Bond, 0. F. (ed.).—Deuxiéme Etape. 
Books VI to X. Boston: Heath, 1952. xxiv 
+ 350 pp. $2.40. 

Castex, P.-G. — Vigny. L’homme et 
VYeuvre. Paris: Boivin, 1952. 176 pp. 

Champagne, Paul.—Nouvel Essai sur Oc- 
tave Pirmez. I. Sa Vie. Gembloug: Ducu- 
lot, 1952. 203 pp. 

Charlier, G. et R. Mortier (éds.).—Une 
suite de l’Encyclopédie, Le Journal encyclo- 
pédique (1756-93), notes, documents et ex- 
traits réunis. Paris: Nizet, 1952. 135 pp. 

Constant, Benjamin. — Journaux intimes, 
éd. Alfred Roulin et Charles Roth. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1952. 574 pp. 

Corneille—Chief Plays, tr. into English 
blank verse by Lacy Lockert. Princeton: 
Princeton U. Press, 1952. xiv + 386 pp. 
$5.00. 

Evans, Joan.—Dress in Mediaeval France. 
Ozford: Clarendon Press, 1952. xvi-+ 94 
pp. + 95 plates. $8.00. 

Gace de la Buigne.—Le Roman des deduis, 
Karlshamn: 
682 pp. 

Hackett, C. A. (ed.).—An Anthology of 
Modern French Poetry from Baudelaire to 
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the Present Day. Oxford: Blackwell, 1952. 
xl + 305 pp. 17s. 6d. 

Herland, Louis.— Horace [de Corneille] 
ou Naissance de homme, Paris: Eds. de 
minuit, 1952. 213 pp. 

La Fontaine.—Fables, tr. into English 
verse by Sir Edward Marsh. London: 
Dent; NV. Y.: Dutton, 1952. xxiv + 323 pp. 
$1.25. 

Le Sage, Laurence. — Jean Giraudoux, 
Surrealism, and the German Romantic 
Ideal. Urbana: U. of Ill. Press, 1952. x + 
80 pp. $2.00. 

Lote, Georges.—Histoire du vers frangais, 
T. m.: Le Moyen Age. Livres III et IV 
(déclamation, versification, rime etce.). 
Paris: Boivin, 1951. 316 pp. 

Moore, Sutherland, Starkie (eds.).—The 
French Mind. Studies in Honour of Gus- 
tave Rudler. Ozford: Clarendon Press, 
1952. viii+ 360 pp. $6.00. 

Peyre, Henri.— Victor Hugo, le poéte. 
New York: French Embassy, 934 Fifth 
Ave., 1952. 43 pp. 

Robson, C. A. (ed.).—Maurice of Sully 
and the Medieval Vernacular Homily, with 
the Text of Maurice’s French Homilies from 
a Sens Cathedral Chapter MS. O2eford: 
Blackwell, 1952. xii+219pp. 25s. 


Ronsard.—CZuvres complétes. xvi. La 
Franciade (1572), deuxiéme partie. Ed. 
crit. par Paul Laumonier. Paris: Didier, 
1952, 285 pp. 

Stendhal.—Henri III, un acte inédit avec 
introd. par J. F. Marshall. Urbana: U. of 
Ill. Press, 1952. xii + 86 pp. 

Voltaire.—Notebooks, ed., in large part 
for the first time, by Theodore Besterman. 
2 v. Geneva: Musée Voltaire, 1952. x + 
506 pp. 

ITALIAN 

Pirandello, Luigi. — Naked Masks. Five 
Plays, ed. Eric Bentley. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1952. xxx + 386 pp. $1.45. 

Ricci, Pier Giorgio. — Studi sull’Uma- 
nesimo e sul Rinascimento italiano nel 1950. 
Estratto dal Rinascimento, 3-4 del 1951. 
64 pp. 

Russo, J. L. (ed).—Sotto un cielo azzurro. 
Boston: Heath, 1952. xvi+ 416 pp. $2.80. 

Simonini, R. C., Jr.—Italian Scholarship 
in Renaissance England. Chapel Hill: U. of 
N. C., 1952. viii + 125 pp. 


SPANISH 


Alarcén, P. A. de—El Sombrero de tres 
picos, ed. E. V. De Chasca. Boston: Ginn, 
1952. xxii+ 162 pp. $1.75. 





Alarcos Llorach, Emilio.—Gramitica ¢- 
tructural, segin la escuela de Copenhague 
y con especial atencién a la lengua espaiiola. 
Madrid: Edit Grados, 1951. 131 pp. 

Bledsoe, Tomd4s.—Lluvia y Fuego, La- 
yenda de Nuestro Tiempo. Trad. J. Her- 
nindez Campos. Mewico: Eds. Cuadernos 
americanos, 1952. 403 pp. 

Bolivar.—Selected Writings, compiled by 
Vicente Lecuna, ed. H. A. Bierck, Jr. 2 y, 
New York: Colonial Press, 1951. liv + xiii 
+ 822 pp. 

Edwards, Alberto.—El tesoro enterrado y 
otros cuentos, adapted and ed. R. L. Grismer 
and M. B. MacDonald. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1952. xviii+ 205 pp. $2.00. 

Garcia de Diego, Vicente.—Gramiatica his- 
térica espafiola. Madrid: Edit. Gredos, 
1951. 427 pp. 

Hesse, E. W.—Spanish Review Grammar. 
Enlarged ed. New York: Am. Bk. Co, 
1952. viii+ 179 pp. $2.50. 

Lépez Luna, A.—El Gaucho Smith, ed. L. 
H. Turk. Boston: Heath, 1952. xii + 192 
pp. $2.00. 

Macchi, Vladimiro—El Espaiiol. Prak- 
tisches Lehrbuch. Halle: Niemeyer, 1952. 
220 pp. 

Romera Navarro, Miguel. — Registro de 
Lexicograffa Hispanica. Madrid: C. 8. 1. 
C., 1951. 1013 pp. 

Sherwell, G. A—Sim6n Bolfvar. A Sketch 
of His Life and His Work. [New York]: 
The Bolivarian Society of Venezuela, 1951. 
232 pp. 

Trend, J. B.—Bolfvar and the Indepen- 
dence of Spanish America. [New York]: 
The Bolivarian Society of Venezuela [Mac 
millan], 1951. 242 pp. 


GENERAL 

Achorn, Erik (ed.).— Beaconlights of 
Western Culture [Plato, Machiavelli, Jef- 
ferson, Adam Smith, Malthus, Marks, etc.] 
3 v. Boston: Beacon Press, 1952. xiii+ 
420 + xii + 425 + xii + 422 pp. $12.50. 

Kimpel, B. F.—Religious Faith, Language, 
and Knowledge (a philosophical preface to 
theology). New York: Philosophical Li 
brary, 1952. x+162pp. $2.75. 

Leopold, W. F.—Bibliography of Child 
Language. Evanston: Northwestern U. 
Press, 1952. vi+ 115 pp. $2.00. 

Marullas, Michael. — Carmina, ed. Ales 
sandro Perosa. Zurich: Thesaurus Mundi, 
1951. 263 pp. as 

Shumaker, Wayne. — Elements of Criti 
cal Theory. Berkeley and L. A.: U. of Cal. 
Press, 1952. xiv-+ 131 pp. $2.75. 
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Hemingway: 


THE WRITER AS ARTIST 


By CARLOS BAKER. The first full-length 
portrait of Hemingway as artist, stylist, and 
craftsman. “‘ The full content and meaning 
of Hemingway’s books has not hitherto been 
so fully described, nor has so ambitious 
an effort been made to situate Hemingway 
in his personal and historical milieu, or to 
define the moral and aesthetic problems his 
whole work raises. However the reader may 
differ in his judgment on Hemingway’s 


achievement, his basis for any such judg- 
ment will be enlarged and strengthened by 
the analysis he finds here. I assume that 
this will be the most detailed book on Hem- 
ingway for some time to come.”—Morton 
Dauwen Zabel 

342 pages, including “A Working Check- 
List of Hemingway’s Prose, Poetry, and 
Journalism—with Notes.” $4.50 





The Alien Vision of 
Victorian Poetry 


SOURCES OF THE POETIC IMAGINATION IN TENNYSON, 
BROWNING, AND ARNOLD 


By E. D. H. JOHNSON. A fresh appraisal 
based on the theory that Victorian literature 
is in large part the product of a double 
awareness—the artist’s consciousness of an 
expanding public and his often contradic- 
tory need to remain faithful to his private 


creative insights. The author attempts to 
penetrate the conventional surface of Vic- 
torian poetry and to reveal the unsuspected 
aspects of beauty and significance concealed 
beneath. $4.00 





English Literature, 1660-1800 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN STUDIES 


Edited by Louis Landa et al. These two 
volumes assemble the annual bibliographies 
of 18th century scholarship published for 
the past twenty-five years in the Philological 
Quarterly. The original issues are exactly 
reproduced by lithography, with retention 
of all critical annotation. Volume 1 includes 


Vol. 1, 576 pages, $5.00; 


the years 1926-1938. Volume 2 includes the 
years 1939-1950 and a consolidated index 
of 18th century authors, modern scholars, 
and selected subject entries for both volumes. 
*An excellent aid to the student of 18th 
century literature.”—Saturday Review. 


Vol. 2, 720 pages, $7.50 





Order from your bookstore 


PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Now Ready— 


Two New Texts 
in MIDDLE ENGLISH 


A Translation of FERNAND MOSSE’S 
A HANDBOOK OF MIDDLE ENGLISH 


by James A. Walker 


“This is without doubt the fullest and best textbook of 
Middle English ever written. No textbook has ever covered 
the syntax to such an extent, and it has equally full informa- 
tion in phonology, accidence, and dialectology illustrated 
with excellent maps. Dr. Walker’s translation docs the 


original complete justice.”—Stefan Einarsson 


A Critical Edition of the "‘A” Version of 
PIERS THE PLOWMAN 


by Thomas A. Knott and David C. Fowler 


“A first rate piece of work. This book is almost unique in 
that it will provide the professional scholar for the first time 
with an accurate critical text of the ‘‘A’’ version of the poem, 
and will give students an edition eminently suitable for class 
work and private study.”—Kemp Malone 


Order Your Examination Copies Today from 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore 18, Md. 














HILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY PUBLICATION 


THE NEW DICTIONARY 
OF WORLD LITERATURE 
Completely Revised and 
Enlarged Edition 
Edited by Joseph T. Shipley 


Prepared with the collaboration of 260 
scholars, among them G. A. Borgese, H. S. 


Canby, André Maurois, Lewis Mumford, 


1. A. Richards, Allen Tate, Montague Sum- 

mers, Allardyce Nicoll, this volume presents 

- the material essential for an understanding 
of a work of literary or theatrical art. 

$7.50 








LIBERAL ARTS . 


DICTIONARY 


In English, French, German, 
Spanish 
Edited by 

Mario A. Pei and Frank Gaynor 


COMPII.ED primarily to aid those who 
read for pleasure in cultural fields (artistic, 
literary, philosophical). Accuracy of defi- 
nition was a major aim. The translation 
of words used in a specialized sense in the 
liberal arts into their equivalents in the 
three principal foreign tongues is a particu- 
larly serviceable feature. A comprehensive 
cross-index of the foreign-language words 
is supplied. $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, PUBLISHERS 


15 BAST 40TH STREET - 


DESK 475 : 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 

















CHAPTERS on CHAUCER 
by Kemp MALONE 


ERE is the perfect book 
H to accompany the study 
of Chaucer, written by a fore- 
most scholar of mediaeval liter- 
ature. After an introductory 
chapter which places Geoffrey 
Chaucer and the fourteenth 
century into the proper liter- 
ary and historical setting, Dr. 
Malone focuses his attention 
on the poems themselves, ex- 





THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


ploring the poet’s methods, 
analyzing his technique, inter- 
preting his stories in the light 
of the period in which he 
lived. The greater part of this 
work is devoted to a study of 
Troilus and Criseydé and to 
The Canterbury. Tales, al- 
though the shorter poems 
come in for their share of 
critical attention. $3.50 


BALTIMORE 18, MARYLAND 
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GENERAL PHONETICS 


By Roe-Merrill S. Heffner 
Special Student's Edition 


© A detailed exp 
eh sod the 


E tidoa 


By A. Lépez Luna. Wik i es Ws issn as (SHUM) fF 
eo ee 1 
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ing and the practical teacher of speech, with the emphasis oa observed fat 


rather than on theory. 
Quarterly Journal of Speech: ‘ 
presentation of the basic data bir 


minor section is based upon eattaarn a 
sions of the author follow I logically 


Paperbound. 300 Pages. Ti hitie ha ae Index. 50 
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